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THE INDEPENDENT MEMBERS. 


Free and indepeudent electors abound in all dis- 
triets of this country, at and even before, general 
elections. Free and independent candidates, who 
are willing to become independent representatives, 
are found at these timesin smaller numbers. A 
number of the candidates mean what they say, and 
the proportion of them who become representatives 
constitute the “ no-party.”” 
this party is, according to business politicians, non 
eohesion—according to its members—honesty. It 





resembles the secret conspirators of France iu only | 
one particular, that it penetrates all other classes. — 
Conservatives and Liberals have alike their “im- | 


practicables,”” who will not be “led.” Mr. Drum- 
mond and Mr. Gibson are very dissimilar in all 
bat one particular, and that is a disposition to 
speak for themselves. Major Beresford and Mr. 
Bright are not partners in anything except inde- 
pendence of action and necessarily of thought. 
The Couservatives have indeed among their party 
more of these outriders than the Liberals. Mr. 
Bentinck, Sir Jolin Pakington,and Lord Stanley, ran 


tatirely loose of all loyalty to their political chiefs, 


until the two latter became, in February last, | with more expansive characters do not understand 


Cabinet Ministers. Somewhat different is the case 
of Messrs. Bright aud Gibson, who form the mid- 
land party for themselves, and have gathered a few 
friends around them. 
The position of the free and independent mem- 
who have promised a conditional support to a 
premier, or a leader of the opposition, and the 
maintenance not of a party, but a personal con- 
‘eicuce, becomes annually more irksome to them- 
telres, and troublesome to Governments. This 
consequence is inevitable from an increase of their 
bumbers, Party bands hang more loosely now 
than when Burke was censured for not voting ; 
he could not walk with his friends into their 
¥. The electors of many boroughs prefer the 
Pd men; and although several of the latter 
ver that the practice of their principles is | 
im the legislature; yet that practice in- | 





' 


difficult task. He must not only count his men 
and draw them out for the vote, but reckon up 
all their feeliugs in a row. He has of course the 
phalanx still upon whom he can place implicit 
reliance. Each party has its core faithful to the 
last, up to voting white is black, and six is seven. 
Each party, however, has also a cloud of “ honest 


The characteristic of | friends,’’ who hover around the main body, ready 


to support or to wound as may coincide with their 
opinions. Like the McGregors on Sheriff-muir, 
they stand aside from the conflict for power; but, 
unlike them, they are “ honest impracticables,”” who 
cannot discern any great difference to the State 
between the Honourable Miss Jane or the Ladies 


' Jesses, as maids of honour, in Buckingham Palace 


or Windsor Castle. They cannot perceive the 
huge interests staked upon providing places for 
the Doabs instead of the Snobs; or how the em- 
pire is to be lost or saved by the substitution of 


one family for another in office. The impracticables 


certainly have their preferences, but they will not 
vote lies for them. Fictions have become their dif- 
ficulties in the enthusiasm for truth. Politicians 


the reasons for that stiffuess; but here it exists, 
and what is to be done with it, andits victims? It 
would perhaps be more to the purpose to inquire 


what its victims propose doing with the govern- 


ment ? 

The House of Commons will always have its 
Horsmans and Osbornes—members who will speak 
inconveniently, and members who can be silent 
conveniently. The latter class have the better 
chance with a Cabinet, and the former with a 
constituency. Many things are troublesome in 
the world, but the most troublesome in Parliament 
is a personal conscience. It is worse than a 
dissolution. The numbers of these consciences, 
notwithstanding their character, increases. Thoy 
are in the aggregate a growing evil to political 
leaders and parties. As years roll on they will 
acquire more influence, and under any large ex- 


The whipper-in of a party has now a tension of the suffrage they will become intolerable 
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—according to the etiquette of divisions and 
resignations in common use. 

A number of members of Parliament form a 
Cabinet. They are guided by a premier, who 
experiences difficulty in working them harmoniously. 
He does not always succeed, and his home is not 
invariably that of a happy family. These experi- 
euces should teach him that if he cannot get a 
dozen gentlemen always to pull one way, it must 
be more difficult to persuade a larger number to 
take that course. Experiences, however, are lost 
upon him. A premier is always towards his party 
aut Cesar aut nullus. It is constitational that he 
commands end they obey. Any dereliction on 
their part from this constitution is visited on his 
side by resignation. Vulgarly speaking, he bolts, 
unless his party, in adequate numbers, bend their 
minds to his mind onevery subject. He considers 
them crotchetty, but he acts out his own crotchet ; 


and insists that his followers must vote as he | 


votes on every division, or he will sell the pass ; 
and it is sold very much as a matter of course. 

“‘ Impracticable”’ isan ugly word, but it may be 
another name for virtue. Falsehood is “ imprac- 
ticable” to a man of truth. Jobbery is impracti- 
cable to a pure-minded man. Nobody can expect 
three hundred intelligent men always to hold the 
same opinion on every subject. Charles of the 
Netherlands and Spain discovered this error when 
he became a clock maker in his monastry. Other 
great politicians have discovered it on their retire- 
ment from power. Still, our Parliament perseveres 
in the expectancy that a Government should 
always have a majority, which is equivalent to 
saying that the majority should always agree with 
the Government until they are prepared to instal 
anew ministry. Open questions have indeed of 
Jate increased in numbers. ‘The emancipation of 
the Jews has been considered an open question by 
both parties for years. The Liberal cabinets have, 
we believe, placed the ballot in that position. 
Even members of the late Government were 
allowed leave of absence on Mr. Locke King’s 
motion for an extension of the county suffrage. 
In the present session the Premier did not con- 
sider a minority on church rates a reason for 
resigning; yet, in a few days afterwards, he 
abandoned office because a small majority of the 
Commons regretted that the Foreign Secretary had 
not answered a despatch from France. We have 
no doubt that Viscount Palmerston also regretted 
the omission after its occurrence; that nearly all 
the members of the Government joined in these 
regrets; that they were shared by nearly every 
member of the minority, and that “ regret’? was 
decidedly the sense of the House on the subject. 

The question put from this point of view is a 
beautiful illustraiion of the governments by ma- 
jorities. A number of gentlemen are obliged to 
say in their public what they would not say in their 
private capacity. They have to balance the con- 
sequences of voting a fiction or the truth. They 
may feel that the statement in a resolution which 
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they are required to vote is false, but that is yy 
the point to which their mind turns. If they ¢, 
not swallow the story, the Ministry resign; the» 
party are out; many liitle arrangements are inter. 
rupted; their opponents will get into power wij 
all their evil purposes; and worse than that erm 
members may be driven back to their constituencies 
The average cost of a seat ia the Commons pry 
bably reaches two thousand pounds. Every men. 
ber finds this an inconvenient payment. It is ng 
one that any person makes without some thought. 
and the majority are often preserved in disciplizs 
by the dread of a dissolution. It is a fine fy 
speaking the truth. 

One crime thus supports another. The expes. 
diture at elections is criminal, and the fear ¢ 
having an extra crime to pay induces many repre. 
sentatives to vote wilfully in the wrong. Th 
improvements in the electoral law made receatly, 
have left contests ruinous to men of ordinary 
means, and have only saved large estates from 
wreck. Marylebone is a most respectable consti. 
tuency, and the vestry of the parish “ putin they 
word’ on nearly every public question, yet thé 
borough allows its members to pay four or fir 
thousand pounds for each election. 

The neighbouring borough of Finsbury mar te 
even in some particulars still more respectable, I 
is more ‘ middle class ;’” more a suburb of “the 
city ;” and we observe that one gentleman, Max 
Reed, who was within a few votes of being one d 
its members at the last general election, has bea 
imprisoned six months as a debtor, on account d 
expenses incurred chiefly in that contest. May 
Keed was a useful member in the House. ii 
cannot be described as merely an adventurer, 
any respect, and he lost that election by thea 
penditure of greater means than he could commas 
even on credit. Constituencies are certainly a 
bound to pay the expenses of every person wi 
proposes to accept their suffrages; yet where bi 
or seven thousand electors vote for a candidat 
his incarceration for half as many pounds, spent # 
the assertion of their views, is shameful. That o# 
contested election cost we believe fifteen to twem 
thousand pounds, although Mr. Duncombe pass 
on the purity principle. ' 

These large constituencies are not in the por 
tion quite of Galway, where the butchers sell # 
twenty pounds, and the shoemakers for ten 
per vote, and from which Mr.Blake fled with thee 
phatic intimation that Galway would break the 
of Ireland. That western borough and others like’ 
evince corruption incompatible with elects 
rights; and bribed constituencies are the g@ 
opponents of freedom. 

Some time since we were told by an assidae 
and honest member of Parliament, that the cas™ 
for his county cost him a thousand pounds 
while it lasted. He performs his duties in Pa 
ment with the diligence of any paid servant; 
it is impossible that any except a very rich 
could take his place. He may not care for 
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itare, but undoubtedly many members of 
Parliament vote against their opinions to avoid a 
dissolution. This evil is only incidental to our 
subject ; and the cure, if there be a cure, rather 
beyoud it. ; . 

We hold that the number of open questions is 
too small, and that as the number of independent 
members increase Government by party will be- 
come impossible. The present Parliament was 
chosen to support Viscount Palmerston’s foreign 

icy, and yet, on a question of foreign politics he 
was left in a miuority. That question was not 
more important than the suppression of churcl 
rates, the adoption of the ballot, the enlargement 
of the suffrage, or any one of many domestic 
matters that might be named, It was however a 
vote of censure by implication, and the ministry 
resigned. In common life it would be strange if 
a gentleman could not say to a steward whose 
conduct and services he generally respected, how 
much he regretted that he sent a verbal instead 
of a written answer to one letter, in order that he 
might have kept a copy for publication if necessary, 
without having all his books and business thrown 
upon his hands, with the advice to seek a new 
sieward. It is true that common and Parlia. 
mentary life differ; but with all respect be it said 
that the Cabinet are the servants of Parliament ; 
and the latter should be the servants of the people ; 
pa'd for doing, rather than paying them for per- 
mission to do, their work. ‘The gentleman would 
be obliged to advertise for a new steward; and it 
is probable that he would decide never to employ 
the old one more; saying to himself he was an 
attentive and clever man, but he is spoiled with 
that vicious temper. The American horse tamer, 
to whose achievements Viscount Palmerston testi- 
fies, could not overcome that fault. 

A change in the composition and the polities of 
the Government should not occur in consequeuce 
of a squabble with a foreign Court. Too great 
importance has been attached, in this affair, to the 
opinions of the French colonels and diplomatists, 
and their Emperor. These functionaries are out 
of our connexion—for which we have grave reasons 
of thankfulness. ‘They are out, and in spite of the 
colonels we should probably succeed in keeping 
them out, and there, where a home exists for the 
personages and their views. Any communication 
2 writing from the French Government should be 
tuswered in the same manner. Common courtesy 

nds that; and if the late Government resigned 

use they would not be courteous to our neigh- 
rs, they cannot expect more employment. They 
eged that an answer could not be sent until they 
passed their bill on conspiracies. Surely they 
could have written that they were busy with their 

- even if that excuse had been true. British 

vas never made on a systematic scheme. A 
pa is passed as it is wanted ; and on a new 
a 1aving been discovered, if the crime was 
“we ‘new punishment had to be devised, if the 

none made and ready for the purpose. 
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We believe that the law is amply provided with 
the means of punishment in this ease; but as the 
late Government denied or doubted that, they could 
have told the truth to Napoleon in a despatch. 
The bill regarding conspiracies is not passed, and 
should never be passed as it stands; yet the de- 
spatch from Frauce has been answered in one form. 
The answer was possible, therefore, and the late 
Ministry will appear in history as the persons who 
lost their place because they would not write a 
letter. 

We have read assurances that Viscount Palmer- 
ston wanted to be out, and to have his apparent 
opponents in to do certain work that he wished to 
be done, yet would not perform. This is said by 
persous who suppose that all our statesmen are 
traitors, bought and bribed by Baron Brunow to 
undermine our influence and power. This grand 
idea—grand in the eriminality presumed in it, is 
actually believed by otherwise apparently sane 
people. The notion scarcely deserves a paragraph. 
Viscount Palmerston has few relatives. He has 
no direct representative. An old family will ex- 
pire with him. He may haye ambition, but it 
must be the ambition of making a name, long ago 
historical, creditable in the history of his nation 
and of the world. He therefore would preserve 
power with tenacity, until he met an obstacle that, 
in his own opinion, was insurmountable. ILis mi- 
nority of the 20th February assumed that shape in 
his distorted vision. According to etiquette he 
resigned, but resignation should be founded on 
something more substantial than etiquette. The 
change may be all according to precedent; but we 
are coming to times when old precedents may be 
very inconvenient, if we are drawing nigh to a fair 
and honest representation of the people. 

The members of the Commons who desire to 
change the Government should not fear to express 
their desire in a resolution. ‘The object warrants 
a direct vote, and sliould never be gained by cir- 
circuitous routes. An amendment cleverly put is 
an erroneous manner of achieving a great work. 
It entraps a number of persons into the doing of 
something which they do not want, and exposes 
others to the temptation of voting against their 
belief, to avert what they consider a greater evil. 
They look less to the assertion than to the ob- 
ject of the vote; and thus they assert what they 
deem to be wrong rather than permit the object 
which would follow their saying what is right. We 
know that, as there are Parliamentary consciences, 
so there are means of laying or soothing them. 
The convenient “ previous question” is the grand 
resource of equivocation. In the particular case 
noticed, the second reading of the conspiracy bill 
was the outlet for honest members. They could 
say, “‘ We regret that the French Cespatch was 
not answered by a despatch from our Government; 
but we are not bound to express a regret that does 
not interfere with the merits of this bill, or the 
propriety of its second reading.” Some members 
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of the Commons expressed that reason for voting 
u 2 
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inst the amendment. They admitted its truth, 
but they declined to place the truth on record 
between the first and second reading of a particular 
bill. This is merely the last shift of almost baffled 
chicanery. It is not a manly meeting of a difficulty, 
but an equivocation and a subterfuge. It is truth 
in the letter, and something else in the spirit. It 
exposes those who shelter themselves under its 
terms to many charges. They begin to split 
phrases and words. They look for concealed 
meanings in language, and base their morality upon 
the avoidance of a falsehood rather than the asser- 
tion of atruth. It is so much better than down- 
right lying that it only accomplishes the purpose 
without the rough bluntness of the crime. It is 
a greased deception, which slips down easily. All 
public men should avoid a pretty lane which forms 
the entrance of the road to ruin, in an official 
character. 

Parliamentary forms should be plain and straight- 
forward. When a Government cannot carry mea- 
sures which its members deem essential to the 


(CHANGE OF 





peace and the prosperity, the safety and security of | 


the empire, they are bound to resign. When the 


legislature believes that a Government adopts | 


schemes which are injurious to the national good, 
or opposes reforms which are necessary for the 
public interests, they should expel them from 
office. Both measures should be taken by a plain 
and straightforward vote. But the vote of the 
20th February, did not apparently obstruct the con- 
spiracy bill, if it even had been necessary for the 
peace of the empire ; and many members of Parlia- 
ment might have regretted that a particular des- 
patch had not met a prompt and recorded reply 
in writing, without secking a change in the 
Ministry. 





| 
| 


| 
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ment may simply be obstructive, and yet fulj y 
good intentions. It may be expelled from of 
merely because it is obstructive, and the reasos 
stated. The country has existed now for fo, 
years under the promise of anew Reform Bill, and jg 
doomed to live for one year more in the 
state; without any knowledge of the changes thy 
are to be effected in the new Reform Bill, bat wig 
the certainty that it is to be changed, and is ep. 
demned. India we are told, on high authority 
must have an alteration in its Government without 
the delay of one year, because a majority of the 
Commons voted permission to introduce a bill @ 
the subject. We are to live on year by yearjy 
stolid patience, after the leaders of all parties hare 
declared that a change is requisite in the elements 
of our Government. It would be a fair cause fg 
the expulsion of the Ministry from office, if th 
people, waking from their trance, should requir 
the performance of this promise; and discover 
that it had been a unanimous and united preteng 
of politicians. But the reason should be stated 
The vote should be taken on the necessity of pm. 
ceeding at once to this reform; or if proceeding 
upon the propriety of giving it another shape. 

Any change that delivers Parliament froma ba 
precedent, inapplicable to members who represent, 
not the interest of a faction but of the state, 
although it only grew into practice, will be e 
tremely useful. It will give a higher tone to 
debates, and an example of a purer morality ia 
public matters in those assemblies where the 
world should look for the force of truth, rather 
than the triumph of strategy. 

The bill of the last Government against consi. 
racies to murder people in foreign lands, is liable 
to graver objections. Our law would charge with 


The position of the independent members of | murder rebels to the state; in whose operations 


Parliament, will naturally compel a remedy for 
party voting. An improvement has already oc- 


| 


curred in this particular, and it may expand into | 


sufficient liberty of speech and voting by its own 
strength. The number of questions now left open 
in Cabinets implies a degree of freedom which 


should be extended widely in the case of the | 
Clever | 
amendments are not requisite for the expulsion of | for bad intentions. 
They should go out with | 
It may | of which, and respecting which, no blunder ¢ 
An obstructive Govern- | mistake could occur. 


gene'al supporters of a Government. 


an obnoxious Ministry. 
their character in plain black and white. 
not be a bad character. 


| 
! 


lives were lost; but it is not probable that ay 
party in our Parliament desires to punish foreigs 
refugees who may engage in efforts to overthrows 
foreign government, even if they have planned 
their proceedings on British soil; yet, if th 
Cabinet deem that power necessary, and canna 
obtain it, the members should resign, or te 
members of the Legislature should turn them of 
In the latter case, the reas 
should be distinctly expressed in a plain resolutio, 
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LIFE*S BLOTTED PAGES. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Tavs, then, we met Melanie—thus, after our long 
and weary chase, she stood before us, apart from 
him for whom she had sacrificed her home, position, 
alli—her arms folded, as if she felt sufficient in 
her own strength of purpose to resist him. She 
tarned and saw us. In a moment her manner 
changed—all her pride and anger fled, and a deep 
blush spread over her face as her head drooped on 
her breast. She remained thus but for one moment, 
and then the need of instant action occurred to her. 

With a firm step she came towards us. “ You 
are come to take me home,”’ she said, as she grasped 
her father’s arm—“ you are come to take me from 
him? Gladly will I go with you—gladly will I 
leare— 

But Lord Hubert stood beside her, as, with 
looks of pride and anger equal to her own, he 
interrupted her. ‘You are mistaken,” he said. 
“Melanie, I will not relinquish you thus easily. [ 
have bought you at a stated price, and I hold you 
to your bargain. I have half ruined myself for 
you, fancying, fool like, that there was some tie of 
affection between us; and now, because you find 
I cannot place a coronet on your brow, you forsake 
me. Melanie, this shall not be! You dare not 
quit me. Disgrace awaits you in every path of 
life not shared by me. Have I not sworn to take 
you to some distant country, where a new name 
and comparative seclusion will answer the same 
purpose as the marriage ceremony here, and give 
respectability to our position? Have I not vowed 
that nothing on earth shall tempt me from you ? 
Melanie, I entreat you, have some kind of pity 
on me, for I cannot bear to part from you. If I 
deceived you, it was that I might keep you near 
me; therefore I withheld the knowledge of that 
fact which would have made you spurn me.” 

He took her hand and looked imploringly in her 
face, but she was cold and immoveable as marble. 

“Fatler,’’ she said as she turned to Dumaresque, 
“release me from this man; his grasp is on my 
wrist and I cannot cast him off. My words and 
Wishes are powerless with hin—he deems it expe- 
dient to use force, when argument fails, I see. 

ou must meet him with his own weapons, father, 
and strike him to the ground if you can liberate 
me in no other way.” 

De Burgh’s hand dropped from her wrist at her 
Sera words. Her father’s arm was round her— 
be turned to De Burgh. 

“My lord” he said, “this vessel is scarcely a 

“ing place for the discussion of either your views 
or mine of this little creditable episode of your life. 

"en now strange eyes are wondering what is 
Passing between us, and busy tongues will gather 
er for foul report—which, though scarcely 

foul than the truth on which it rests, still had 
bot be uttered; for your own sake, my lord, 
7 will seek some more secluded spot for the 





explanation which I require, and which you should 
be anxious to give. There is a Jong and heavy 
reckoning to be settled between us. If you are an 
honest man you will postpone your foreign trip and 
accompany me to the shore.” 

De Burgh looked at him with an ironical smile. 
“The reckoning can be settled as well in France 
as in England,”’ he replied; “as it seems to be 
rather for your satisfaction than mine, I would 
suggest that you should accompany me, in place 
of my returning with you. I believe Havre to be 
as favourable a place for explanations as Holyhead. 
You see the anchor is almost up ; for your daughter's 
sake I agree with you in saying we must avoid the 
publicity which would ensue on the delay of this 
vessel. We may be guided by common sense, and 
adopt the course which seems but natural. You 
will pass for passengers, who, as passengers fre- 
quently do, have put off the time of embarkation to 
a very late period of the eleventh hour. Sir 
Rupert, Iam right, am I not?” He turned to 
me. I believed him to be correct; indeed I did 
not see exactly how we could do otherwise than 
accompany him. I felt that he was determined 
not to leave the vessel, and I also knew that 
Dumaresque would not quit it without him. Be- 
sides, he had again advanced to the side of Melanie 
and laid his hand upon her arm—very gently, it is 
true—but with an air of authority which said 
plainly enough “ she shall not be relinquished thus,” 

And now the anchor swung above the water, 
the flapping sails caught the breeze, the tired 
sailors rubbed their sleeves across their labour- 
moistened brows; then there was a running here 
and there along the decks, the passengers gave one 
long anxious gaze at the shore, and as the vessel 
swung round we were off. A few words to the 
captain and our passage was arranged. 

It was a singular position. Inthe narrow com- 
pass of that ship stood those between whom such 
deadly emnity existed, cool and calm, the enmity 
all hidden, held in suspense till circumstances 
should bid it break forth—the father and child 
clinging so close together, while he who had de- 
stroyed the peace of both, moodily paced the deck, 
a prey to his own torturing thoughts, with all on 
earth he loved almost beside him, yet separated 
from him by a pit which he had dug himself. I 
was standing at a little distance from Melanie. I 
thought she might have much to say to her father, 
much which she might like to speak to him alone ; 
so 1 stood at a distance, but Dumaresque beckoned 
to me, and bade me sit down beside them. And 
thus the few remaining hours of the day wore on, 
and night came at last. I had longed for night; [ 
fancied it might hide the sorrow of the day; but 
now when it had come, I longed for day again. 
Night seemed to give ber sable hue to our thoughts 
aud make them but the blacker. “ You had better 
go down stairs Melanie,” I said to her, for I noticed 
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that she trembled with the cold; “go down and I 
will send you some coffee, or tea, or something to 
warm you.” Her eyes involuntarily turned to the 
place where De Burgh stood. I understood the 
look. ‘ You will not be molested, poor child,”’ I 
continued, “I will prevent that; I will watch by 
your door myself if that will make you easier.” 
But her eyes rested on De Burgh still, and then 


turned slowly to her father, and then I saw that I | 


had not understood her fu//y at first. 

“ You are afraid they will meet if you are not 
here,” I said to her in a whisper; ‘you think 
some quarrel will take place. I do not believe 
this. De Burgh is too completely a man of the 
world to risk any public denouement here. Did 
you not see that when he advocated France as the 
scene of the explanation your father demanded ? 
Such men calculate their chances in every parti- 
cular. He has no intention of risking the possibi- 
lity of public odium for your sake—he, like all his 
class, is a bankrupt in moral courage—nothing more 
than a cool, calculating, cowardly villian. Go 
down, Melanie, I give you my word, which I would 
not break even for your sake, that if I see any 
chance of one sentence passing between your 
fatherand Lord Hubert I will call you. Dumaresque, 
do take Melanie down stairs, the exposure to the 
cold and humidity of the night air will kill her. 
She will be much better in the cabin.” 

“Always right, Dawnford, always right, old 
friend,” he said, ‘‘ would to Heaven I had said so 
formerly. Come, Melanie, lam not half as careful 
of you as he is after all.” 

He led her down stairs, placed her on a couch, 
covered her up with shawls, tended her as carefully 
as her mother might have done, and then took up 
his position near the cabin door. 

From time to time he looked in at her. For a 
long while she lay with her eyes open, smiling at 
us occasionally, a sad, sad smile, so full of sorrow 
and broken-hearted despair. I did not like her 
look all that dreary night. She slept occasionally, 
I could see, as the cabin door was from time to 
time opened for the ingress and egress of the 
stewardess; then she would open her eyes, and 
remain with them fixed as if her thoughts were too 
heavy to let them close again. I should have been 
better pleased to see her give way to violent grief, 
passionate weeping ; but there was nothing of that, 
nothing but a calm well of sorrow into which her 
spirits was sinking deeper and deeper beneath the 
unruffled surface. 

{ kept my watch over Dumaresque. He would 
not go to bed, but occasionally he went up stairs, 
(I with him) and paced the deck. 1 missed De 
Burgh, but soon discovered that he had gone to 
the cabin. I was wearied, wearied to the very 
soul, and as Dumaresque tramped restlessly to and 
fro, 1 sat down and rested my aching head on my 
hand. There was neither moon nor star visible, 
a thick fog enveloped everything, and added gloom 
to our already gloomy hearts. The waves seemed 
to splask sullenly against the sides of the vessel, 
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and the orders every now and then uttered by th 
anxious captain sounded almost sepulcbral in th 
darkness. 

“ And thus the scenes of life shift,” I thought 
“thus they move on impelled by a power stronge 
than our own. But a short space of time is 4 
since I sought him who has wroughit all this woe 


sought him as her friend, as perhaps the only ope 











she had on earth! How could he be so cruel x 
to single her for his victim, the poor defenceles 
child, doubly defenceless because ostensibly pro. 
tected by a shelter which, insufficient to protect, 
was sufficient to blind her to the schemes of such 
villians as himself. Better had it been for her had 
she been cast alone on the mercies of the world; 
fore-armed with the knowledge of her own helpless: 
ness would she have gone forth, fore-armed with 
the thought that every bad man would avail himself 
of that helplessness which should have been ber 
greatest safeguard, to make her his prey. 

She was on deck the next morning at sunrise, stil 
with the same quiet air, except when De Burgh 
peared ; then a frown contracted her brow. He 
made several attempts to speak to her, but she alway 
repulsed him by her looks, and shrank more closely 
either to her father or myself. I could see tha 
De Burgh, although with the habit of his life ke 
managed to conceal the extent of his feelings, still 
suffered deeply —there was the compressed lip, the 
distended nostril, and the flushed cheek, which the 
conventional smile could not alter. 





CHAPTER IX. 
So passed our voyage to Havre. At last w 
reached our destination; the landing, the custom 
house, all were over, and we drove to an hotel 
De Burgh accompanied us, or rather I took om 
carriage with De Burgh, while Melanie and be 
father occupied another. 

“You will await me here, my lord,’’ Dam«- 
esque said, as he entered the room to which ® 
had been shown. “I would place my child # 
personal comfort at least before I discuss matte 
with you.” ; 

But Melanie interrupted him. “I feel no d 
comfort of body, dear father,” she said, “ while thi 
heavy weight hangs on my heart. I would & 
heard here, at once, in his accusation, on wy 0% 
defence ; I would speak before him (she pol 
to Lord Hubert) that he may gainsay me if 1 ste 
anything but the truth. He has deceived # 
basely father, deceived you through me, and as ™ 
has thus called in deceit to his aid for his own 
gratification, I doubt if he be not quite capable d 
exercising it for his self-preservation, and by gi 


a garbled account of this affair shield himself fs 


your anger. It would answer his purpose well # 
gain credence for any vile slander he would # 
against me ; his own offence would diminish is F* 
portion as my guilt became apparent. It ® 

common resource of such men, whose 
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schievements are triumphs over silly women, to | between us; he ealled mo his wife, and forbade 
shield themselves behind a bulwark of falsehood— | my speaking to Sir Sholto. You know, father, how 
and thence shoot their venomed darts at those | he performed his part of the compact on the night 
whom they have cruelly injured. But I will speak | when I left my home both for, and with him. 
the truth, let him deny one word if he can. The | Then, relying on his honour, I believed most firmly 
world, or one part of it, will cast its slime on me | that [ left it but fora day; only until the church 





—vwill spurn me as a lost, degraded being—let it! | had made us man and wife, and thus rendered our 
[care nothing for its opinion, but father, although | separation an impossibility. I was cruelly de- 
[ am thus reckless as to public censure, I care for | ceived. That day passed, and another, and ano- 
“your opinion, and to justify myself to you I speak. | ther, and still no ceremony took place. | He 
Heaven knows there is guilt enough on my soul, | laughed at my tears, my entreaties ; told me it was 
bat my greatest error has been, thinking too well | not necessary to my happiness, and then, when I 
of him. I ought to have felt that the man who | threatened to leave him, he calmly asked me 
could teach a child to deceive a parent, would | whither I would go, and reminded me that I was 
think it no shame to employ deceit against her in | a degraded creature. But the worst blow had not 
the furtherence of his own objects.” fallen on me yet. Partly by force, partly by strate- 

She had spoken very quietly, stauding as she | gem, I was got on board that ship, and then, when 
did so. I saw that she looked tired, and led her | he thought you were divided from me for ever, 
toa chait; she sat down, apparently without know- | when I seemed to be friendless and powerless 
ing what she did. beside him, be told me the horrible secret of his 

“The night I left you, father,” she continued, | life—that he was married—married to one who 
“Twas almost mad. For years Lord Hubert had | had been faithless to him—forsaken him for a 
sought me, and I had resisted him, for he proposed | relative. He could wot bring shame on his family ; 
elopement, alleging that his comparative poverty | could not seek legal redress ; the circumstances of 
would make you reject him if he formally de- | the case precluded his doing so; the whole affair 
manded my hand. I half-believed, half-mistrusted | had been a family secret, and the lady was re- 
him, and then Sir Sholto came forward, and I ac- ported to have died while visiting some relatives in 
cepted him. I loathed him, father, but I tried to | a foreign country. This was an invention to hide 
tolerate the idea of a union with him; I tried to | the dreadful truth ; she still lives and (her seducer 
love his gold, and all his gold would give me, and | being dead), now extorts the means of subsistence 
more than all the freedom it would give you. I | from her husband, on condition of remaining un- 
knew you were overburdened with debts, and I | known. I have seen her letters, father, her ad- 
knew that the money paid down on my wedding | dress, name, everything connected with her being 
day would pay those debts; Lord Hubert told me | is known to me; I cannot doubt the fact of her 


that,” being alive.” 

I thought Dumaresque would have sprung at She ceased. De Burgh stood before her, 
him, and torn him limb from limb, as he heard that | trembling under the father’s eye. Ounce he raised 
this slander had been poured iuto his child’s ear. | his head, but it drooped again, and his hands 


“When I heard this I tried to hasten on my | clutched nervously at the chair for support. Du- 
marriage mith Sir Sholto, but it became more and | maresque walked up to him. I thought he would 
wore horrible to think of, and Lord Hubert never | have strangled him in deadly hatred—it would 
ceased his efforts to win me, urging flight—always | have been mercy almost if he had done’so, for the 
Heht, as the percursor of marriage. At last, | bitterness of his words must have been worse than 
one day, just before we left London, I told him to | death to bear. 

Weary me no more with these solicitations; he “De Burgh,” he said, “you have had your 
was angry, called me a heartless coquette, said | triumph, if indeed so miserable a defeat may be 
that I had trifled with him merely to gratify my | considered a triumph. You have shown yourself 
vanity. Then, in a moment of anger, relying on the | a very brave man, my lord, to mark out as your 
information he had himself ‘given me, I showed | prey a helpless girl, whose father you thought was 
tim that to refuse Sir Sholto would be to beggar | too worthless to defend her, and who had no 
fou; do not interrupt me father. I understand | brothers. You fancied that the gambler, because 
iu now, fully believe that you were incapable of | with his insane vice he staked all he had on earth, 

conduct imputed to you; but, however, he | would also risk the only thing of value left to him, 
to purchase me at Sir Sholto’s price. I} and be content to lose her also in a game of 
meaning, not his words; he would lose | chance. My lord—there is the sum I won of you, 





rive his 


the five thousand to you at play, he said, and then, | (and he handed him the check). Now we are 
' he had done so, he would claim me for his. | quits, and my child is mine again. Villain—you 
* laugued at him, but answered half in jest, half | were safe there also; whatever you may have said, 
= tarnest, that I would take him at his word. He you knew me tco well to believe I would ever take 
_. S€ promise—made me swear to these con- | one farthing from her destroyer.” 


an, Terrified (for he was very violent), I took He turned to Melanie. “Melanie, we have a 


cath he required. He wrote to me contiaually | true friend left to us still who will not desert us 
¥e were apart, reminding me of the compact | in our disgrace. Dawnford, would that I had 
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only listened to you, aud sent her from me in her 
childhood ! but,” (and he turned to Melanie again), 
“T loved your dear baby face, your little pleading 
voice, and I could not bear to part with you; and 
then when the world had got me in its grasp, and 
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the purpose of escaping, but I pointed, and thy 
rough but honest crowd understood me, and th 
iron arms of two stout sailors held him Struggling 
in their grasp. 

But—there was a horrid whisper in that crowd 


the gambler’s spirit was raging in my heart, your | and those strong, sturdy men, fell back before 4 


little innocent face seemed the only link between 


me and aught I had known of goodness in my life | vanced into the room. 
But it was cruel | gentle voice, yet it appalled each heart. “ Father 


—your poor dead mother. 
selfishness in me, child—cruel, cruel selfish- 
ness,— Melanie, I am the sole cause of your 


misery, I have bred you, reared you to it, by un- | 


pardonable obstinacy and neglect. Forgive me, 
my child. Melanie, forgive me.” 

“ Father ’’ and she looked at him as if she did 
not understand him, “it is I who should implore 
forgiveness, not you Do not look so wild, father— 
so haggard, —I would point out some escape from 
this great woe, but alas! I see none. Father, dear 
father, be calm, forget the past and for one moment 
look on me as you did formerly.’’ In one long 
earnest whisper, he called her his “own dear lost 
child, Melanie.” Then he told her she must leave 
him for atime, as he had soméwhat to say to Lord 
Hubert, which she might not hear. I led her 
from the room, for she was deeply agitated. I took 
her to her bed chamber and begged her to remain 
quiet until I came for her, and then I returned to 
Dumaresque. He had left the room—l little 
guessed the errand. De Burgh, his head buried 
in his hands, was sitting, or rather lying on the 
sofa. Dumaresque returned—tle implements of 
death with him. With the greatest calmness he 
loaded both the weapons and laid them on the 
table. 

“It is a pity you so miscalculated your chanccs 
of security,’ he said; “ probably had you seen that 
result (and he pointed to the pistols) you might 
have been afraid to tamper with Melanie; she is 
not so defenceless as you supposed. Be quick, my 
lord, unless you Aope for some interruption.” 
“Dumaresque "—and I advanced to hin—*“ what 
do you mean, for Heaven's sake stop; where do 
you mean to fight ?” 

“Here, across the table ;” and he cocked his 
pistol. I watched De Burgh, I marked a stealthy 
look in his eye; he was as pale as death. He ex- 
amined his pistol, raised it, and pressing his elbow 
to his thigh, firmly placed his finger on the 
trigger. 

“‘Dumaresque, hold, it.is murder!’’ I threw 
up the window and summoned aid, but it was too 
late. De Burgh, whether by accident cr not none 
but himself could say, had fired before his an- 
tagonist. Dumaresque lay dead upon the ground. 





CHAPTER X. 


Mr hasty call, together with the pistol shot, | 


brought a crowd into the room. There stood De 
Burgh, the unloaded weapon in his hand telling the 
sad tale. I saw him stagger to the door as if for 








timid girlish form, which with tottering steps ad, 
“ Father,” it was a very 


dearest father, where are you ?”—for she could ng 
see him where he lay —‘t why do you not speak ty 
me?’ She was advancing to where he was, but 
I stopped her. ‘Go back, Melaine—go to your 
own room—-I will come there te you.” She 
looked at me; she looked around her; she say 
De Burgh pinioned by the two men ; she saw the 
pistol in the hand of one—and then, as she read 
the truth, a low sad cry was heard. 

“ He is dead,” she said, “dead, I knew that 
shot was his death: knell! ah! take me to him, 
take me to him, you whom he styled our only 
friend,” and she Jaid her hand upon my arm, and 
looked up at me with her old childish smile of 
innocence. I led her to where he lay. If we 
membrance of mundane events be granted iz 
another world, I shall carry her look with me 
there. 

She did not cry nor scream, nor did she throw 
herself on the ground in any frantic demonstration 
of grief; but she knelt down very quietly sad 
wiped the blood from the wound in his temple, 
and then she took his hand and kissed it, as she 
held it between her own. “Let them go” she 
said, as without moving from her position, she 
pointed to the crowd at the door, “and leave us 
alone with this poor father—yet stay,” and she 
started to her feet, *‘ there is one must remain; 
tell them to leave the murderer with you for afew 
moments, you will be the guarantee for his security; 
I have something to say to him.” 

I spoke to the men who held De Burgh, sod 
they left him with us, remaining outside and clo# 
to the door lest he should attempt a second escape. 
Melanie stood erect, stern, cold, determined. | 
was alarmed at the change in ber manner, it seemed 
more like the sudden alternation of feeling which 
one might expect in a maniac than the conduct of 
a reasonable human being. 

“Lord Hubert,’” and she motioned him to ber 
side ; Jook on us both—father and child destroyed 
by you. In the loneliness of night, when all is stil 
around, let that dead face in all its ghastly ter 
be before you. When the day shall come, as 
bring to others joy and labour, and renewed li 
and strength, may that dread presence haunt s# 
still, clinging to you a fatal incubus of hort, 
marring each hope and pleasure of your existence. 
She was silent, and then she knelt down again ly 
her dead father, and seemed completely 
by her care of him. 

“Melanie,” and Lord Hubert placed his basd 
on her shoulder, but she started from his 
“ Melance,”’ he again began, “dear Melanie, my 
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-. breaking, speak to me—iny true affection for 
: ie cause of all this.” She turned 
bin with a look of the most supreme scorn. 

“True affection,” she replied, *‘how dare you 

the term by bestowing it on any feeling you 
could entertain. Does “ true affection” slay its 
victims, destroy those on whom it is lavished ? if 
so, give me 8 life without this “ true affection "— 
No—you had no “ true affection ” for me, although 
Iwas once weak enough to fancy such was the 
case. When you spoke to me of the positive sin 
of wedding with old age, of the many other errors 
of my life, I fancied you did so from “true 
afection,” and thus I learnt almost to worship 
to defer to you on all points, and to consider 
your judgment correct,—you gained an undue in- 
fluence over me—lI was the mere creature of your 
vill, you weré my lawgiver. But when your 
villany became apparent, your false character un- 
veiled, the idol fell—I now longer worshipped, but 
Icondemned. I was utterly alone—wretched, 
friendless, miserable—but even then I would have 
borne the world’s sneer and frown, its scorn and 
derision, rather than have undergone the daily 
misery of living with one wiom I had once loved, 
deeming him worthy, but whom I had: ceased to 
regard, having found him so utterly base and 
treacherous, Lord Hubert, I cannot forgive, I 
ean only weep; not for you, your fate is a matter 
of indifference to me, not for myself, I care little 
what becomes of me ; but for him who has fallen 
by your hand. His death stands, and ever shall 
stand, an imperishable fence between you and my 
forgiveness—you will not linger longer, nothing 
you can urge will alter my feelings; leave me.” 

He tried to plead with her, but she would not 
speak to him again. Her only reply was a look 
at the glastly object beside her. No entreaty would 
move her. I never saw such stern resolve. Even 
I, although condemning De Burgh, could hardly 
wtlp feeling for his misery, While Melanie was 
callous to every appeal. 

But Lis captors were impatient. One more 
word to her,—she turned from him. He took 
her hand; but she shuddered. “That hand!” she 
ened, “stained with my father’s blood! Ch, cruel 
villain to proffer such an insult! Go, if you would 
not rob me of my reason, and thus add one more 
Wrong to those you have already done us.” 

He sprang to his feet—for he had been kneeling 
before her. “Melanie,” he said, “I did not be- 
lieve there was such harsh determination in the 
buman heart. Melanie—one word to me before I 
g°—for we shall never meet on earth again.” He 
waited, but she took no notice of him. “ Melanie 
—will you not give me even one look to carry 
away with me and treasure in the future ?” 

“he rose to lier feet, and turned her face to him, 
ay - bag? dead father ; and as he retreated 

© the door—terror at the undying scorn 

re nanpen of her face—he learned how ined these 

5gs were for him in her heart, and how useless 
*y future appeal to her would be. 


He left her, and she sank down again beside 
her father—so quiet, she was, so sad, so still! [ 
went to her. Her lip was trembling, and the 
large lustrous eyes were filled wich tears. She 
was thinking of what De Burgh had been to her 
once—not what he was then. Memory is but a 
false friend, after all—bringing back in the day of 
gloom thoughts, and feelings, and remembrances 
of bright and happy scenes, and companions who 
then seemed what we would have them to be—and 
we live again in those hours, and walk in those 
scenes, lured there by Memory. But she leaves 
us, and we afe in the present once more—the 
bleak aad dreary present—the barren, untrimmed 
garden of our life—and we sigh for the flowers 
that have bloomed, and as we look around we weep 
—for we see nought but the wreck of them re- 
maining. 

“Poor child,’® I said, as I tried to raise her, 
“poor orphan child, left to me by your mother, 
Melanie! I claim you now as mine—mine; the 
comfort of my old age, my own dear loving child— 
say, will you not be such, for the sake of him who 
now lies there, and who would have had it so?” 

She placed her hand in mine, ‘“ We will speak 
of this hereafter,” she said; “it seems to me it 
would be a poor return for such unflagging friend- 
ship as your’s, to permit you to take as your 
adopted daughter one whose name is sullied as mine, 
But we will speak of this hereafter; now that poor 
murdered father claims all my thought. I caunot 
give it to aught else. 

All that day, and the next, and the next, she 
watched by bim, and when he was carried to his 
grave she followed him with a tearless eye, an 
unfaltering step. But when I would have led her 
home again, she looked at me with a wandering 
eye, and refused to move. ‘* Here, here is my 
place,” she cried, “here with him who bas been 
my guide.” 

I tried to reason with her, but she would not 
hear me, She sat down by the newly-made grave, 
and her fingers played with the grass which grew 
around. Ilours passed, and then (for I was seated 
beside her) ber head dropped heavily on my shoulder. 
She slept. 

I raised her gently, for her light weight seemed 
nothing in my arms, I placed her in the carriage, 
which still waited for us, and desiring the coachman 
to drive slowly, took her home. She did not awake, 
but lay so still in that death-like slumber as we 
laid her on her bed. A French “ bonne” happened 
to be in the hotel. Her mistress had gone to 
England, and she now sought other service. She 
was a good, kind soul (and when that class are 
good, they are indeed exeeillent), and came to see 
what service she could render Melanie. “ Mais, 
qu'elle est triste, cette chére demoiselle,” she said, 
as she looked at her. There was so much kindness 
iu the tone, such sincere sympathy in the face, that 

I loved her for the sake of my poor sleeping child, 

“Will you be ber maid—will you attend to 





her °” I said. 
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“Qui, monsicur ;” and the compact was made 
between us—a compact which I never had cause 
to regret. The faithful creature loved Melanie 
with almust a mother’s love, and I learnt to look 
on the simple, honest Adele (for so she was called) 
as a friend more than as a servant. 

That heavy slumber lasted hour after hour—all 
that day and part of the night—and when she 
awoke it was only to ask for water, and then, with 
a sigh, she settled into sleep again. 





CHAPTER XI. 

Lorp Iivsert had to pass through some judicial 
ordeal, but he had engaged a noted avocat, and his 
crime was looked on leniently. It was proved— 
or affirmed, rather—that he had acted simply in 
self-defence. The plea saved him. He was ac- 
quitted, and let loose on the world to play the 
same game again, were he not tired of it. The 
whole affair got into the public papers. An Eng- 
lish “ Milor” was a sufficiently important personage 
to be discussed in these provincial journals. Harsh 
terms and coarse expressions were used; and Me- 
lanie saw these—for, with the self-will of a child, 
she insisted on reading the papers. 

As soon as she could be removed from Havre I 
proposed our departure for some other place ; but 
she vehemently, even violently, opposed my inten- 
tion. ‘I will never leave him,” she said, alluding 
to her father; “1 will wander round him while I 
live—I will rest in the same grave as he does in 
death.” 

Believing, feeling sure, that change of scene 
was absolutely necessary for her, I employed 
stratagem to get her away. I spoke of going for 
a day, and then returning, and I acted in accordance 
with this proposition. I took her a short trip at 
first, returning to Havre. Then it was extended, 
and we were away for some days—then for weeks 
—and then we left for Tours—pleasant, cheerful 
Tours. Adéle was an able coadjutor in all my 
plans. Being a woman advanced in life, pro- 
bably about forty, or perhaps rather more, she had 
gained experience from the years which had passed 
over her head, and thus she was a suitable attendant 
for poor Melanie. 

Months passed on, and we moved from place to 
place, never remaining long in one. A sad change 
had come over Melanie; all her gaiety had gone, 
and her once even gentle temper had become irri- 
table, and at times violent. She was subject to 
long fits of depression, sitting for hours with her 


eyes closed and her lips mute; then, perhaps, she | 


would rise suddenly, and pace the room in rest- 


lessness ; then again she would come aud kneel on | 
the ground before me, and rest her head on my | 
_ request, for Wales had not been mentioned 


knee, and ask me to forgive her waywardness. 
I had grave uneasiness about her, and sought 


medical advice. Like a block of ice, the horrid | 
That | swered, “Because I love its grand, wild 
which I had feared, that dreadful malady which [ | —its mountains, and its mountain lakes. I wool 


fiat of the physician fell on my heart. 


| over her. 
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had scarcely owned to myself I had dreaded, hung 
The shock to the nervous system ha 
been too great, the mind was unhinged, there wa 
danger of her becoming hopelessly—mad. 

I had done the best thing I could for her, th 
*‘medecin” said, I must persevere in the sam 
course. ‘Time, he added, might do much, combine 
with care and attention. The mind with judiciogg 
treatment might be soothed; there was a ch 
only a bare chance—and to that last hope I clung. 

But her memory seemed at times to be defectire; 
she rarely spoke of Havre, and seemed to hare 
forgotten her tie to that place. She manifeste 
little interest in anything, but went passively op, 
unless thwarted in any of her wishes, when, as ] 
said before, she became violent. 

I thought a complete change of scene might do 
her good, a change to another country, and I made 
up my mind to take her to England. She seemed 
better at once. Her own language spoken on al] 
sides appeared to cheer her; the English home, 
looks, and customs roused her ; her eyes brightened, 
and the semblance of a smile sometimes played 
round her lips. “She is better.”” I said, as] 
consulted my privy councillor Adéle. ‘“ We shall 
have her well again ?”’ 

“Je l’esperé monsicur, je l’esper? ; mais elle 
est trés faible,” was the answer, and Adéle shook 
her head sadly as she spoke. I had some kind 
good friends in the South of England. They knew 
my story, and they also knew that of Melanie. I 
wrote to them and asked them for their friendship 
for the poor orphan girl. There were daughters 
in that house, and I knew that their hearts were 
cast in the right mould ; I argued much good from 
such companionship for Melanie. 

They did not linger in their answer. They did 
not stop to consider whether it were prudent or 
not to take the child of sin and sorrow by the band, 
and try to lead her gently into the path of life 
they trod themselves. She was almost friendless, 
and almost broken-hearted, that was enough. 
“Come to us,” they wrote, “bring her to us; we 
receive her as a new sister, and she will bes 
another child to those dear parents whom we lore 
so well. Bring her quickly, we weary to soothe 
and comfort her.” And I did take her, but with 
the wilfulness of insanity she steeled her heat 
against these good Christians. Everything ap 
to her other than it was meant. Their kindness 


_was “pity,” and “ pity’’ chafed her proud heart. 


Their sympathy she considered “ patronage,” 
she could not bear that. Cold, proud, and at times 
nearly sullen, she repulsed all their kindness, a0@ 
finally begged me.to take her away. I tried ¥ 
combat this resolution, but she was firm. 

“Take me to Wales” she said. “I was 
with her sudden and eager manner of making the 


“ Wherefore to Wales, Melanie,” I asked. 


She thought for a moment, and then she #& 
scenery 
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to Lisnberris ; I would look on those tall 
points which, like black and gloomy 
ts, are dark and dreary where they cling to 
earth, but catch God’s own light where their giant 
s point to the clear blue heaven. And the 
lake! the calm, deep lake! that is a picture of 
my mind—all dark and lost beneath—nought but 
the present reflected. 

Her pale cheek flushed as she finished speaking, 
and her eye shone brightly. Again I tried to 
dissuade her from going ; it was foolish of me to 
do this, for I had been told so plainly to yield to 
all her fancies. She became excited, angry at my 

ition ; so I was obliged to yield and promise 
speedy departure. 

“ When will you go?’ she asked, eagerly ; ‘‘to- 
day? No. To-morrow, then ?” 

“As soon as possible, Melanie. I have a few 
arrangements to make first ; I am sure you would 
not inconvenience me by premature haste?” 

She looked at me steadily. She read the truth 
—I was but seeking for a fair pretext of delay. 
In a day or two we left. Father, mother, daughters 
—all kissed the pale cheek of poor Melanie, as 
they parted from her; and they all spoke the truth 
when they said, ‘‘ We would have kept her here 
for life if we could, poor dear.” 

But Melanie seemed only auxious to get away. 
Twenty times in a day would she ask the way to 
Lianberris; then she would pencil down the route 
as I repeated it to her, and calculate how long it 
would take us to reach the place. But her calcu- 
lations, in this respect, were not likely to be very 
correct, for I lingered purposely on the road. 1 
hoped she would forego her intention still, for I 
had a strong feeling against taking her to Llan- 
berris ; but she was true to the one idea. 

“tow far are we from Llanberris ? when shall 
we be there ?’’ she asked constantly. 

She became so urgent and impatient that I 
feared to delay any longer. We therefore made 
the best of our way to .Carnarvon, from whence 
8 drive of a few miles would take us to Llan- 


We reached Carnarvon, and I meant to have 
vemained there all night, and driven on the next 
day; but she would not hear of the arrangement. 

“It is so bright,” she said, “and the white 
moonlight will make our path soclear. It is only 
seven o'clock. Oh, let us go on, dear friend. You 
"ould not say no if you only knew how I long for 
the rest of that mountain solityde.” With a 
beary foreboding of ill I consented ; and we again 
“tout for Lianberris. ‘The night was cold, and 
therefore I desired Adéle to get inside the carriage. 
As she seated herself opposite to Melanie, I saw 

fix her eyes anxiously on her face, and then 
~ a8 antiously ot me. 
was tu donc, mon enfant,” she said, as she 
lok Melanie's hand. She always treated her as 
i were a child. 

We drove along the rough and stony road. The 

“enery became wilder and more gloomy, and we 
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now were shut in by the massive rocks on each 
side. The lake lay before us like a huge sleeping 


monster, ready to engulph us. Melanie—wild, 
excited—clapping her hands in childish glee, 
calling on me to wonder and mark ali the grand 
beauty of the scene—seemed other than herself. 

We reached the hotel. She refused to leave 
the carriage. “ Drive up the pass,” shé said, “ by 
those great stony masses which border the moun- 
tain path; by that lovely tower, the remnant of a 
castle. Drive on; nay, | will go by myself if you 
will none of you accompany me.” 

She would have sprung from the carriage, but I 
held her back. ‘“ Be quiet, Melanie,” I said, “I 
will go with you.” 

I sent Adéle into the hotel to prepare every- 
thing for her, and then we drove on. Now she 
was quiet enough; she had gained her wish, and 
she was tranquil. 

“Let us get out and walk,” she urged; and I 
humoured her. She slid her hand into mine, as 
if she had been the child Melanie again. “ We 
are alone with nature now,” she continued; “ here 
are no busy tongues to slander and defame, and 
whisper hard and cruel falsehoods, which chafe the 
wounded heart and make it sigh for death. Here, 
in this peaceful place, the outcast Melanie is safe 
from scorn, and rancour, and the pity more galling 
far than either.”’ 

After walking a little farther she seemed tired, 
and wished to go back. The carriage had followed 
us slowly. We got inand drove home. She was 
still very quict, and looked happy and composed 
—more so, indeed, than I had scen her for long. 
That settled, peaceful expression continued on her 
face the whole evening. She seemed absent, it is 
true, but I imputed her silence to fatigue. At 
about ten o’clock she rose, saying she would go 
to bed. 

“ Don’t get up early, Melanie,” I urged. 

She started as if I had disturbed her in a dream 
—but in a moment, recovering herself, hurriedly 
wished me good night, and left the room. I sat 
up until nearly two o'clock, and kept Adéle up 
until the same hour : and, then seeing that Melanie 
still slept soundly and quietly, | went to bed, and 
desired Adéle to do the same. She slept in a 
dressingroom, leading from Melanie’s bedroom, the 
door between the two rooms being left open that 
she might hear the least summons from her mis- 
tress. It must have been about five o’clock in the 
morning when I was startled by a loud and hasty 
knocking at my door. I opened it—the landlord 
stood outside, pale and trembling with some 
sudden fear. 

“The young lady, sir,” he cried ; “the young 
lady—see if she is in bed, if not; 1 fear she has 
fallen into the lake.” 

I hurried on my things and went to ber room. 
The frightened Adéle was sobbing and calling 
wildly for the tenant of the now vacant bed. 

“She was there, Sir Rupert—there,” and she 
pointed to the bed, “not an hour ago, for I sat 
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But when I saw her sleeping so placidly, I thought 
I would lie down and take some rest, and be better 
able to tend her in the morning; but let he- be 
sought for, Sir Rapert, we may find her yet.’’ 

The landlord touched me on the arm. ° 


“T have sent our people on, sir, with torches | 


and lanterns; the boats are out, and by this time 
they are dragging the lake. 


why I have done this.” 

“ Some people,” he continued, as he left the 
house, “have just arrived from the Beddgelert 
side. As they passed along they saw a white 
figure moving quickly down the pass before them, 
sometimes running, sometimes walking. The 
driver stopped; he thought it was a spirit, and 
refused to proceed; but the figure disappeared, 
and then, after atime, he was induced to resume 
his journey. When they reached the lake, they 
again caught sight of the same figure; it hovered 
for a moment on the bank, and then vanished. As 
soon as they arrived, they reported what they had 
seen, for the place where she disappeared is close 
to this, and they thought she might be saved. 
The young lady looked so wild and strange last 
night, sir, that we at once thought it must be her. 
She must have slipped out through the open door, 
for the house has been kept open all night, in 
expectation of these very people, who should have 
been here yesterday, but who were detained 
in Beddgelert, and obliged to come on at this 
unseasonable hour, as they are going on to catch 
a vessel outward bound.” 

I heard no more of what he said. The moon 
no longer slione—it was pitch dark. I saw lights, 
which I recoguised as torches, passing rapidly 
along the banks of the lake, while the splash of 
oars, and the reflection of bright gleams in the 
water, told me they were all busy in their hideous 
search. 

Suddenly there was a shout from the second 
boat. ‘ Hold back—we have her.” The horror 
of that moment—-I dared not ask ‘“ How.” 
Splash! splash! the rowers made good speed; 
nearer and nearer they came—another pull, and 
the boat touched the shore. 

The torches looked sickly in the dawn, for 
morning had come with her cheerless grey light to 

ze on that scene of terror. Their glimmer shone 
on the faces of the assembled group, and danced 
as if in mockery in the dark waters of that cruel 
lake, and fell on one ghastly object lying in the 
bottom of the boat. Why did the day ripen and 
send forth her light to look oa that? 
murky clouds should have obscured the face of 


Heaven, and wept their torrents at the sad sight, | 
| killed her. 


and howling winds have rushed down that wild 
ravine, and quenched those gleaming torches. 

My brain reels as 1 write—as | live that night 
over again. ‘That dear face so white—still for 
evermore; the voice mute, the eyes fixed ina 
sightless state. 


Thick | 


up; I did not go to bed, I watched her till then. | 


You will walk | 
on with me, perhaps, and I can, as we go, tell you | 
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She was dead; I knew nothing more. 
seemed the world was one huge charne! 
and I the only living thing within it. Mela, 


gone! I could not realise the idea; gone from m 
—gone from the world, and I left in it still, y, 


| more care, no more anxiety for her. 


The truth burst on my breaking heart vig 
crushing weight, that it is a happier fate to hay 
something to love, even though that something by 
a cause of care, than to be a solitary wanderer @ 
the earth—a loneiy unit in creation. A lett, 
was brought to me; it had been found on be 
dressing table. The writing was uncertain, and jg 
some parts totally illegible—clearly the productics 
of a crazy brain. 

“ Deary,” it began, ‘‘ shall Melanie, the disgraced 
Melanie, be the sorrow and the shame of her bey 
friend, while the broad lake in whispers says to 
her, ‘Come, poor child of sorrow, come and res 
thy weary heart on my calm bosom, and bathe thy 
throbbing brows in my cool tide.” It murmured 
thus to me as we walked up that road, and | 
answered it gently, lest the wiuds should hear and 
breathe it to the world. I promised, when all was 
still, to come and be its bride, and rest for ever 
in its calm embrace, secure from treachery, from 
deceit. Deary” 

The writing broke off suddenly, as if the las 
thread of reason had suddenly snapped. 





It ls not many years since I lost her; but age 
has come swiftly over me since then, and planted 
grey hairs and wrinkled care on my brow, and 
dull stolid aching in my heart. 

The fire burns brightly on my hearth. It reminds 
me of Melanie, with its flickering, changing 
flame—now bright, now dim, now gone—the dull 
red embers alone remaining, those, in their tar, 
doomed to grow dead, and cold, and still. 

The flowers bloom brightly in my well-trimmed 
garden. They typify lost Melanie—living an bow 
in brightness, then fading, till naught but th 
withered leaves and buds remain. 

A bird sings its sweet song on yon tall tree, 
and its little wings flutter in the gladness of it 
early life. Poor bird! the sunshine does not live 
for ever ; there is a cold and bitter winter coaing, 
when the frost will nip thy friends the flower, 
and the snow will seal up thy food, and thou wi 
droop and languish, poor little creature; aa 
perchance, lie dead beneath the very tree, from 
whence thy song now sounds so cheerily. Pow 
bird! thou dost mind me of one I knew erewbilt 
She once sang as blithely as thou dost sing, asf 
revelled in warm sunshine; but she is gove 
me. The bleak winter of life fell on ber aa 
Sweet bird, I will whisper her #4 


tale to thee, and thou shalt weave it into 


carol, and breathe it to the winds, ihat they, “ 
their mouru‘ul cadence, may sing the requie® 
my child, my darling, dear, lost Melanie. 
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Tuis eminent and justly eulogised musician, whose 

‘tions have delighted the ears of so many 
thousand listeners, was born at Bonn, on the 17th 

ber, 1770. His father, Johann van Beetho- 
ren, held the post of tenor singer in the electoral 
chapel. Ilis mother, Maria Magdalena (nee 
Keverich), was a native of Coblentz ; she died in 
1787, her husband surviving her until 1792. 

And Beethoven had a grandfather! It is not 
every one who can boast of having had a grand- 
father, neither has the memory of every grand- 
father been preserved through the medium of his 
grandson ; yet such was the case with regard to 
Ludwig van Beethoven the first, who was an 
object of personal affection to Ludwig van Beetho- 
ren the second. 

Music and its appointments seem to have 
been the principal possession of the Beethoven 
family ; for this grandfather, we learn, was music 
director and bass singer, and brought out operas 
of his own composition at Bonn. Having 
chronicled the demise of the father and mother, 
we think, in consideration of the affection 
Beethoven felt for him, the decease of the grand- 
father should be also stated; he died in 1773, 
when, we should fancy, his juvenile namesake was 
too young to have given many proofs of that 
affection which was frequently mentioned by him 
in after years. It seems a strange and impro'able 
circumstance that a child of three years old should 
have formed so strong an attachment to his 
grandfather, as to have retained a lively recollection 
of him in later years. Yet this is positively stated, 
and we can only sccount for the fact by remem- 
bering that Beethoven was a genius, and geniuses 
never do anything like other mortals, or cast 
their thoughts, or feelings, or words, in the 
same mould as that used by more obtuse in- 
tellects. 

Some busy-tongued people, thinking, perhaps, 
to dignify Beethoven, assigned to him the honour, 
or dishonour, rather, of royal parentage, and boldly 
asserted that he was a natural son of Frederick 
William IL., King of Prussia. But Beethoven had 
to relish for this reputed paternity. His mother 
Was very dear to him, and for her sake as well as 
hs own, he contradicted the report himself, and 
particularly requested his friends to do the same. 
It appears that the little Ludwig was as a child 
both obstinate and self-willed. He liked his play, 
and disliked his lessons; so he attended to the 
former and neglected the latter. It was martyrdom 
to him to sit still! Sitting still, he argued, might 


very well for “ grown up people ;” but he was 
net grown up, so sitting still would not do for 
His father kept him pretty closely to the 
Medy of music, and he also received instruction in 
‘tm, and other useful branches of learning! but 
made no great progress in education. He 


Mcularly disliked the violin, and used to be sent 
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into a closet to practise the instrament without 
interruption. On more than one occasion it hap- 
pened that his mother remarked, the extremely long 
pauses which occurred in the music—the fiddle 
would go for a little while, and stop for a great 
while, and then begin again, and then again cease. 

Unsatisfied with this style of practi e, she one 
day walked into the closet, and inquiring the cause 
of these frequent interruptions to the harmonious 
sounds, learnt that the fault must be laid at the 
door of a spider, who, seeming musically disposed, 
would, when Ludwig began his performances, 
always descend from an exalted position on the 
eciling, and take up an abased position on the 
vio'in, Orpheus, we are told, charmed the savage 
beasts with his lyre; snakes in Indian climes are 
supposed to yield to the magic of music’s spell, 
and spiders also are reported to be of a musical 
turn; so, perhaps, this one might have been 
fascinated by the scraping of the schoolboy’s 
violin. 

However, there was no possibility of ascertaining 
the mind of the spider on this point, or arguing 
with him on the impropriety of disturbing a pupil 
while prosecuting his studies. One thing was 
certain, the spider was said to be the cause of 
interruption, and therefore the spider’s doom was 
sealed. The maternal Beethoven was active, 
indefatigable in her pursuit of the offending insect, 
and ere long, taking him prisoner (his condemna- 
tion having already been pronounced), subjected 
him to speedy execution. The little Ludwig 
however, was not going to bear the loss of his 
favourite tamely, or allow his fate to go unavenged, 
The spider was an offence in the mother’s eyes, 
the violin a greater one in the estimation of the 
boy; aud then he began to draw logical deductions 
on the existence of both. If both, he argued, 
were an offence, why should one live and the 
other be destroyed? It was an injustice, and to 
remedy this, fur the sake of justice, he treated 
his fiddle as his mother had treated the spider, and 
both spider and fiddle lay crushed to pieces side 
by side on the ground. 

It seems strange, that although the hero of 
this tale could recollect a grandfather whom he 
had not seen since he was three years old, he 
never could remember anything about this spider. 
Perhaps his memory had taken a little nap as 
some memories have been said to do), and gone to 
sleep just before the episode of the spider, and 
roused itself again just after. Be this as it may, 
however, Beethoven the Great could not remember 
this adventure of Beethoven the Little; therefore 
the authenticity of the story cannot be vouched. 

The first musical instruction which Beethoven 
received was from his father; but he was after. 
wards placed under the eare of a well-known 
musical director, a M. Vieiffer, and profited much 
by his teaching. In 1785 Beethoveu, at the 




























































solicitation of a man of inuflence and standing— 
Count von Waldstein—himself a patron of the 
arts, and proficient in music, obtained from the 
Elector Max Franz, brother of the Emperor 
Joseph IL, the appointment of organist to the 
electoral chapel. From this, we learn, that at an 
early age, his extraordinary talent must have 
brought him prominently under the notice of the 
great one’s of the land. 

Among his earliest compositions must be placed 
the sonatas which were afterwards copied into the 
Blumenlese of Speyer; and the variations on 
“Vieni Amore ;”’ but many of his first works were 
either never given to the world, or produced at a 
time when his fame was established. This was the 
case in reference to thé®rio published a few years 
since at Frankfort, by Durnst; it had been written 
at a very early period of Beethoven's career. The 
minor works of this great composer are little 
known—we always connect his name with master- 
pieces. 

His dislike to the drudgery of learning, which 
had been so conspicuous a feature of his boyhood, 
still clung to him, though in another form, now he 
had reached man’s estate, for he was twenty-two. 
He had hated lessons on his own account formerly, 
he now hated being the medium of them to others. 
Giving music lessons was an intolerable bore to 
him, and his candid mode of dealing, combined 
with his very impetuous temper, enlightened the 
minds of his pupils on this point. Sometimes 
(and this must have been where the pupil happened 
to be a promising aspirant for musical honours), 
Beethoven would content himself with displaying 
a negative kind of annoyance. He would allow 
the pupil to amuse himself with the music, while 
he, the master, amused himself with something 
else; at other times his irritation at wrong 
notes aud stupidity did not take so passive a 
form. 

And the anuoyance to this fine musician caused 
by unmusical pupils must have been terrible. 
Clumsy hands coming down in the most determined 
manner on frightful discords ; impromptu variations 
indulged in; tones and semi-tones disregarded ; 
and flats and sharps peppered in indiscriminately, 
without the least attention to the effect marred or 
produced. All this, teachers of the present day 
have to contend with, and as pupils in the time of 
Beethoven were pretty much the same as they are 
now, all this he had to bear—and thus he disliked 
the drudgery of giving musical lessons. 

In the year 1792 Beethoven removed to Vienna, 
for the purpose of studying under Haydo. Musie 
was in favour at Vienna. Mozart, who had been 
dead about twelve months, had done much to raise 
the musical taste of the place, and his memory 
still dwelt in the hearts of many who had known 
and appreciated both him and his music. Beetho- 
ven was in his right element at Vienna, and feeling 
this himself, he very wisely made up his mind to 
stay there. In a short time he became intimately 
acquainted with a man who had formerly been 
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physician in ordinary to the Empress My, 
Theresa. The name of this new acquaintance gy 
Van Swieten, anda great acquisition did bis fries 
ship prove to Beethoven. 

Van Swieten was an enthusiastic in art, gj 
collected round him all the musical celebrities g 
Vienna, Concerts, at which the finest compo. 
tions by Handel, Sebastian Bach, and other cog. 
posers, were performed by a full band, took plag 
constantly at his house, and Beethoven, as a vale. 
able adjunct, was of course always present. Tha 
not only did his taste become matured, but bi 
knowledge of the works of these great composey 
was extended, and he obtained an intimate pe 
tion of the best compositions of the great master 
of his own and former days. At this time he aly 
came under the notice of a family of influence aad 
rank, who taking him by the hand proved them. 
selves kind and useful friends, and under th 
patronage of Priuce Carl Von Lichnowsky and bis 
Consort the Princess Christiane the fortunes of the 
musician rapidly improved. The Prince granted 
him a yearly pension of six hundred florins uni 
some better appointment could be found for him, 
Under the roof of these good friends, who appew 
to have treated him with the most tender kindness 
Beethoven was brought into association not only 
with the most brilliant society, but also with the 
most cultivated minds of the time and country. 
The Princess appears to have been very muck 
attached to him, and on occasions when his hasty 
temper made him forget the conventionalities and 
politeness of society, she invariably excused him, 
and attributed all his errors to the eccentricities o 
genivs. ‘The Prince had been a pupil of Mozart, 
and perhaps to this circumstance may be partly 
attributed the patronage he extended to the arto 
which Mozart had been a professor. The prestige 
derived from living under the fostering care d 
royalty, seems to have made little impression 
the independent mind of the musician. Withow 
a particle of veneration for rank or title he looked 
on his kind friends simply as friends, and forgs 
the Prince and Princess in this more congem™ 
aspect. ‘Their friendship for him appears to bare 
been excessive, and their indulgence almost deta- 
mental, inasmuch as it appeared to render his pas 
in life so easy as to make close and steady applice 
tion to his profession unnecessary. 

‘The extreme favour shown him by this powerls 
family had the very natural result of making bis 
an object for the shafts of envy, and unfortanatell 
his own peculiarities only too often offered a 
mark for the poisoned darts. The atmosphere 
prosperity which shone around him seemed to repe 
the dark fingers of malice, and the buoyancy @ 
youth, joined to the tone and character of mist 
made him laugh at those who sought to 
him. “They may say what they please,” wis 
maxim ; “ if it amuses them—why they are 
to the amusement; their assertions are 4 
matter of indifference to me.” In after yea ¥ 


doubt he felt and acknowledged the uncomfort™ 
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trath, that while we are in the world we must pay 
some to the opinion of each member consti- 


ing society. A jast appreciation of the opinions 
of our fellows is what all should aim at—neither 
to despise too much the remarks of the inimical, 
nor to value too highly the commendations of the 
frourable, but to form a right estimate of the 
pronounced opinions of each. An old proverb 
says that There is never smoke without a fire,”’ 
—and it may be added, “ there is rarely slander 
githout some little bit of truth for it to rest upon,” 
and perhaps if Beethoven had cared a little more 
for the expressed opinions of his enemies, and given 
s little more weight to their words, he might have 
corrected a few of those failings and eccentricities 
which certainly did him no good, and in the end 
caused him annoyance and unpleasantness. Not- 
withstanding the enjoyment of Court favour, and 
the shower of advantages which had fallen on him 
in consequence, the primary object of his removal 
to Vienna was not forgotten, aud he now therefore 
commenced a course of musical instruction under 
Haydu. These lessons continued for some time, 
until Beethoven, suspecting inaccuracy of correction 
iu his master, on the departure of the latter for 
England, resigned his position of pupil, and then 
placed himself under the care of a M. Shenk, a 
sound, well esteemed, and practical musician. 
There have been various motives besides this 
assigned for the partial cooluess and rupture which 
took place between Haydn and Beethoven; it is 
scarcely a matter of sufficient moment to warrant 
ion. 
_ Beethoven, although so gifted a musician, did not 
like Handel take music for his mistress; he pre- 
ferred tangible flesh and blood, and became a 
devoted admirer of the fair sex. Ile was per- 
petually falling in love, always very desperate, 
while the temporary passion lasted, and equally 
surprised at himself and his predeliction when it 
Was over. Many of his compositions were written 
wader the inspiration of some ruling fair one, who 
was intended for the moment to be not only the 
favourite of the hour, but the companion of a life. 
Well for the musical world was it that the compo- 
sitions were less ephemeral in their existence than 
the attachments, Truth must be told; Beethoven’s 
love alfairs were neither few nor far between. He 
¥#s aristocratical in his penchants, too; and always 
look for his ruling divinity one in the higher walks 
of life, Report affirms that the fair ladies met 
him considerably more than half way, indeed that 
they took ¢wo steps forward in the Hymenial 
ction to every one of his. 
ee woe is . soeonenate judge of Beetho- 
dich ter, will for one moment accuse him 
“hunting, or imagine that the rank of these 
sof affection had anything to do with en- 
this g him. He was perfectly indifferent to all 
pr pn ho wont hana adventitious circum- 
position, the luxury, the elegancies, the 
ean ts fag they were surrounded, had 
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These things do east a halo round life; it is all 
very well to talk about simplicity, and beauty un- 
adorned, as being adorned the most, but “ beauty”’ 
does look much better when well dressed, and ina 
well-lit and well furnished room, than in an ill-made 
common gown, only just visible by the glow-worm 
light of a single candle. 

Besides, wealth and position ereate a barrier be- 
tween many a vulgarity of common life to which 
poverty must prove a stepping stone. Poverty 
in the abstract does not necessarily engender 
vulgarity, but it brings its inheritor into intimate 
connection with much that is vulgar; and this 
connection not unfrequently sullies the mind, 
which would, as a matter of course, have escaped 
the contamination, had wealth removed it from its 
evil influence. Perhaps this may not argue much 
for the native refinement of the human mind, but 
native refinement is no common attribute—there- 
fore the more valuable where really existing. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that a poetical and 
imaginative person, like Beethoven, should have 
been iusensibly influenced by the accompaniments 
of station, which fell like a veil round those whom 
he regarded with admiration ; hiding their defects, 
and enhancing their enchantments. 

It is recorded that Werther, who in some re- 
spects was not unlike Beethoven, fell in love with 
the celebrated Charlotte while she was cutting 
bread and butter, but then (although the fact is 
not specified) we may fairly conclude she cut bread 
and butter in a peculiarly graceful manner. Be 
that as it may, whatever Werther may have felt, 
Beethoven did not admire ladies who cut their 
own bread and butter, he preferred those who 
could afford to have it cut for them. If any of 
these high born dames cast their eyes towards the 
matrimonial altar, and thought their advances to- 
wards the musician would lead them there in com- 
pany with him, they were, as they deserved to be, 
wofully disappointed. One lady, the Countess 
Giulietta de Guicciardi had no doubt inspired him 
with true attachment, but the other penchants were 
mere gleams of moonshine, or sunshine, or gas- 
light, or star-light, or anything else, bright and 
evanescent. 

His compositions meanwhile went on rapidly. 
The three sonatas dedicated to Haydn, two con- 
certos, a septett, the first and second symphony, 
together with several other pieces were published, 
and he was overwhelmed with more musical com 
missions than he could execute. 

Thus his position iu the present and his pros- 
pects for the future were extremely promising. 
His genius recognised, both in the unsubstantial 
element of fame, and the substantial, and more 
satisfactory article of pay, he seemed to be reaping 
the full reward of all his labour. Courted by 
those above him in society, envied by his inferiors, 
the companion of princes, and the friend of the 
celebrities of the day, thus was he found, when 
that dreadful trial which embittered the whole 
tenour of his after life, first made its decided ap- 








208 HIS DEAFNESS. 


pearauce in a form which was likely to create | 


serious apprehension for the future. 

The symptoms of his deafness, which ultimately 
proved to be incurable, had before only attained 
to that degree which made him “ hard of hearing,” 
as the term goes. These symptoms now rapidly 


increased and clearly proved organic mischief in 

It was a dreadful calamity, | 
and one which all human aid seemed impotent to | 
The thought fretted and galled, (as well | 


the region of the ear. 


remove. 
it might) the miserable musician, and his uncertain 
and irritable temper became each day worse and 
worse. A shadow had come over the sunshine of 
lis life, a cold dark shadow, and he shivered in its 
blight. Every pleasure of his life but reminded 
him of his misfortune. The conversation of his 
friends, the interchange of thought and feeling, 
was becoming more and more difficult in its attain- 
ment from his increasing deafacss; his music— 
that of course recalled it to his mind; tlie sym- 
pathy of his friends, even that, as connected with 
the cause of sympathy, was galling. Turn which 
way he would there seemed no comfort for him; 
no comfort, no enjoyment, no repose, his restless 
spirit forbade that; nothing but sorrow, and 
misery, and disappointment, the more racking to 
an impatient temper because irremediable. 

It seemed to him that of all human ailments 
which could have befallen him this was the worst 
in his position. The loss of a limb, the loss of 
siglit, or speech, to a certain extent would have 
a lmitted amelioration, that is to say some auxiliary 
in the way of his profession might have been found 
to remedy the want of either. H¢« could have 
composed without either or both of his legs. An 
amanuensis would have supplied the loss of an arm, 
or even of sight, as in the case of Handel, but 
deafness to a musician was apparently irremediable. 


The wretchedness which deafness caused to the | 


unfortunate Beethoven may be gathered from a 
letter which he sent from Vienna to his friend 
Wegeler. In it he says, “1 do think I spend a 
wretched life, for the last two years shunning all 
society, because I cannot walk up to people and 
say, ‘I am deaf.” In any other profession this 
might pass, but in the one I have chosen it is a 
miserable plight to be in.” 

This was only too sadly true. Music is the 
profession which delights through the medium of 
the ear; the faculty of hearing gone, one would 
imagine all the pleasure derivable from the art 
gone also, This privation to Beethoven must have 
been like the loss of a haad to the working man, 
or of eyes to the painter. Music was the business 
as well as the pleasure of lis life, the one aim and 
end of his existence, the toil and the relaxation, 
the labour and the rest. Music provided food for 
his body, food for his mind also, and now, although 
he could still create, and live by his creations, the 
pleasure of their expression was lost to him. And 
in the orchestra, bis deafness was a terrible dis- 
advantage. He was never very good as an orches- 


tral leader; Lis impatient temper could not brook 


delay in the performance of any passage, g, 
knew how each ought to be played, and he eo. 
| pected every one else to know—whicii expectating 
| of course was doomed to disappointment ; so whj, 
| the musicians were fumbling out their Passages 
Beethoven was inwardly and sometimes outwarjly 
chafing at their stupidity. But when his deafness 
became such as seriously to impede bis h 
he was himself frequently the cause of the veg 
blunders which annoyed him. While overlooking 
the score, he would still trust to his ear, and by 
waiting for the falling in of certain passages, whieh 
although performed were in consequence of his 
deafness unheard by him, he frequently delayed 
the musicians, when he should have urged them 
forward. 
secthoven was now in the prime of life, about 
thirty years of age, when every thoug it, and feel. 
ing, and faculty, should have been in full vigour, 
Yet even then his deafness was so great that he, is 
| order to hear properly in the theatre, was obliged 
to lean close up to the orchestra, and even then, he 
adds, the high notes of the voice, or the instr 
ments, were unheard by him, and even the words 
of those who spoke were inaudible, the sound of 
their speech alone reaching him. He consulted 
several medical men, all of whom differed in their 
treatment and advice, one recommending a cold 
bath, while another would as strongly advises 
warm onc. At length the waters of the Danube were 
prescribed, or rather immersion in the waters of 
the Danube was prescribed. Beethoven took this 
prescription as he had taken many others. It did 
his health good—lhe became stronger and better, 
| but his hearing, the anxious ultimatum of all bis 
| thought and care, continued as defective as ever. 
He lived the life of a recluse, withdrawing himself 
from the companiunship of all; existing in the 
morbidly exaggerated idea of his unfitness for 
society. Thus passed twelve months away. 

The following year, however, he must have re 
laxed in his monastic discipline, for we fiud bim 
the prey to an old infirmity, which could not have 
attacked him had solitude been his continued habit. 
| In short, Beethoven fell in love! with a “dear 
and charming girl,” (to use his own words), who 
came in his way. This worthy successor of the 
previous dynasty of the “dear and charming ones, 
(for they were all dear and charming in their tury), 
| was not destined to become anything more than 8 
| poetical “dear and charming,” although Beetho 
| ven affirmed that it was the first time he had felt 
that marriage could make him happy.” This 
"assertion may be fairly looked on asa strange dela 

sion. That Beethoven, who had been so often 
mark for Cupid’s darts, should never have ta 
_ his wistful looks towards Hymen is not at all 
able. The truth was this was the reigning pa’ 
sion of the day—therefore the most potent—§ 
of enduring potency, moreover, in the estimatws 
of the victim of it, till a greater than itself s 
| come to convince him to the contrary. 
another tale is told iu illustration of this prope 
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ity to succumb to the tender passion, which, 
sithough the event narated did not occur uatil a 
ister period of his life, is not out of place here. 
Qoe evening during his residence at Baden, a 
fiend, himself a pianist, eutered Beethoven's 
room, and was rather disconcerted at seeing the 
ister seated on the sofa, evidently in very friendly 


relationship with an exceedingly handsome lady. | 


The friend, of course, as all discreet friends would 


HIS MUSICAL 


do under such circumstances, stepped back, think. | 


ing that he would be de ¢rop, but Beethoven held a 
diferent opinion, and desired bim to remain. 

“Play us an -amaroso,” he said, and the friend 
complied ; and then he asked for a “ malinconico,” 
and after that for an “‘ anpassionata.” Beethoven 
and the lady sat behind the friendly performer—a 
very wise arrangement for allparties. Weare not 
told what was the accompaniment to the pieces per- 


formed at the maestro’s request ; that is left to the 


imagination. The lady did not pay a lengthened 
risit, but very soon quitted the room. And then 
the friend conceiving, of course, that sle must be 


a0 intimate acquaintance of some standing began | 


tospeak about her. To his astonishment he dis- 
covered her to be a perfect stranger to Becilioven 
—that he had never met her before that day, and 
was even tlen perfectly ignorant of her name and 
address. She had called on the musician for the 
purpose of becoming personally acquaiated with 
him, his fame haviug already reached her; that 
object attained she had departed as she had arrived, 
uoknown, 

But Beethoven could not forget her; he said he 
“must fad her—he would find her,’’ and he tried 
to do so, but without success—she was invisible. 
At length the friend who had ‘played the obligato 
‘o his single interview with the fair dame, obtained 
aclue to ler identity. 
station, everything about her, and reported the 
same to Beethoven. 
being unsatisfactory, the maestro very wisely made 
up bis mind to forget her. Thus ended his singu- 
‘a’ passion for this unknown inamorata. 

Bat to return to the continuous thread of 
Beethoven's life. In the year 1800, during his 
‘sumer residence at Hetzendorf, he wrote ‘ Clirist 
on the Mount,” which was performed for the first 
“me on the Sth of April, 1803. ‘Towards the end 
of 1800 his second symphony, aud the concerto in 
U minor, were introduced to the public. 

In 1805 he returned to Hetzendorf, and began 
wwe, Opera of “ Fidelio,” which, together with 

Sriston the Mount,” were said to have been 


He discovered her name, | 


This information, however, | 





written in the thickest part of the wood at Schon- | 


a the musician being seated on the ground be- 
ee the two stems of an old oak. 
gloomy solitude the mind of the man imagined 
"onderful compositions which were to go to 
World and add to his well-earned fame—there 
et, without musical instrament of 2ny sort near 
» BO tangible stay for his geuius to rest on, 
se0ius dwelling in and on itself alone, irrespec- 


ve of al] external aid. The usual order uf com- 


the 


‘There in | 
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COMPOSITIONS. 


revelled. 
from these solitary and abstracted musings, as he 
would have done from the performance of them by 
a full and efficient orchestra—perhaps more, for 
the real, the tangible frequently oaly blots and 
mars the ideal. 
geuius iw this light of au abstract quality, we can 


the general rule. 
nature 
designedly sought to gaiu an influence over him, 
A certain show of frieudship, an expressed coinci 
dence of opinion, combined with a manuer which 
pleased, was sure to make Beethoven a friend, and 
then, his friendship getting the whip hand of his 
judgmeut, he saw every action, word, of this seem- 
ing friend through a false colouring; it was all 
coleur de rose, and poor deluded Beethoven was 
guided as easily as a child, who, lured by a box of 
bon-bons, grasps 
“ Defend me from my friends,’’ is an old ejacula- 
tion which has passed into a proverb, and well 
might Beethoven have used it for his friends; they 
of his own household were those who at this time 
proved his greatest enemies. 
Carl and Johann now for selfish purposes, of course, 
tried to, and succeeded in, exercising their infla- 
ence over him. 
seciug clearly into the motives of these two mem- 
bers of the family, sought to warn Beethoven; but 
he either would not take their advice, or else the 
mesh was too closely drawa round Lim. Sometimes 
be did distrust Carl—then again he believed 
firmly ian his disinterested friendship—next he 
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position scems to be that of sitting down to an 
instrument and giving utterance through such me- 
dium to the musical creation of the brain; but 
Beethoven needed no utterance for the purpose of 
composition, he imagined his compositions, they 
dwelt in his thoughts, and his scientific knowledge 
of his art enabled him, from thoaght, to commit 
them to paper. 
deafness he was a composer—even as a poet might 
imagine his verses aud write them, alihough he 
might never hear or utter one line of his own. 
Music was the poetry of Beethoven's soul, the 
ideal world in which he lived, and moved, and 


Thus was it that even after his 


Perhaps he drew as much real enjoyment 


Lookiag on Beethoven's musical 


uaders‘and the seeming paradox of a deaf composer. 
! i 


But in treating of the live of Beethoven we have 


not to speak of him as musician ouly—we must 
cousider him in lis position as man, and endeavour 
faithfully to pourtray both the darker and brighter 
shades of his character; and here we must men- 
tion one attribute which, resulting partly from the 
infirmity which we have heretofore remarked, seems 
to have been unworthy of the noble character into 
sich it had crept. 


Beethoven was extremely suspicious ; he always 


fancied people were either abusing, or cheating, or 
acting adversely to him. 
fancy” to a person, he never believed in their 
honesty, but always fancied them in some way or 
other inimical to him 
suspicious, and Beethoven formed no exception to 


Unless he “took a 
Deaf people are generally 


Then again, his susceptible 


made him an casy prey to those who 


at the tempting sweetmeats. 


llis two brothers 


Friends stepped in, and no doubt 
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would doubt, and then blame himself for doubting. 
Like all persons of a highly imaginative tempera- 
ment, he always, whether in this case or others, 
fixed his standard of human perfection too high, 
and then when his paragons exhibited any human 


flaw dragged it down again impetuously to earth, | 


and uttered maledictions against erring human 
beings aud imperfect human nature. 

In the beginning of the year 1802, he was at- 
tacked with serious illness. His medical adviser 
was Dr. Schmidt, who afterwards became one of 
his firmest friends. This illness must have been 
both. severe and of long duration, for in October of 
the same year, we have the date of the copy of his 
Will then written, in which he speaks in sad terms 
of himself, aud evidently looks on his death as an 
event of possibly near occurrence. In that Will 
he says, “Yes, the fond hope that I brought 
hither with me of cure (lie was then at a village 
called Heiligenstadt, six miles from Vienna) at least 
to a certain point, will now entirely forsake me. 
As the leaves of autumn fall withered to the 
ground, so is that hope become withered for me.’ 

At last, however, he became somewhat better 
and happier, and resumed his general course of 
life and occupation. ‘Then a project, which had 
long taken root in his mind, came vividly before 
him, and claimed execution. And here ‘another 
peculiarity of his character must be specified, in 
order to account for this project, and its very 
abrupt termination. 

Beethoven was of republican principles. He 
looked on monarchies as mistakes, and those who 
ruled them as weak tools either of their own or 
other people’s passions. Although bred in a Court, 
he had no respect for the prestige or title of royalty. 
He maintained that man, in the simple character 
of man, should possess dignity and influence enough 
for all necessary purposes of authority, aud should 
not need the adventitious aids of pomp and title to 
enforce aud strengthen a government which was 
too weak to stand without them. ‘Thus, while he 
despised aud condemned monarchies, he locked on 
republics, and those who advocate that form of 
government, with veneration. It is no wonder, 
then, under these circumstances, that Napoleon, as 
the great republican hero of the day, should have 
been an object of the musician’s admiration. He 
Was enthusiastic in praise of Napoleon; and as a 
necessary consequence of this enthusiasm, a work 
Was composed in honour of him, and a dedication 
prefixed thereto. Napoleon was his polar star !— 
Napoleon, who was to revolutionise and remodel 
the world by his republican principles; who was 
to destioy error and crush vice—all through his 
republican principles. Under the inspiration of 
the Napoleonic star, the musical composition went 
on speedily. It was completed, and on the point | 
of being sent, through the French Embassy, to 
Paris, when the composer's enthusiasm received a 
sudden check—the death-blow was given to his 
admiration—for the astcunding news came to 


Vienna that Napoleon bad caused himself to he | was shorter than the third; and we may = 


BEETHOVEN AND 
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NOPOLEON. 


proclaimed that offensive thing: an Emperor! 
was “Emperor of the French.” 

Beethoven, the hasty, impetuous Beethone, 
was irate—and irate to a great degree ; in fy 
he was in a very decided passion. He seized 4, 
devoted production of his brain, and while 
anathematized “the Emperor,” tore off the ti, 
leaf of dedication. Pat this was uot a suffcien 
safety valve. I1is anger still continued to bubbs 
up and boil over. He cast the symphony on ty 
ground, as if it were identified with that despies, 
creature, the Emperor, and were oiily fit to & 
trodden under foot. There it lay, like many, 
better thing before and since—the innocent efeg 
bearing the sins of the guilty cause. No one y 
all owed to touch it or rescue it from its degrade 
position. ‘There it was to lie—and there it & 
lie, while Beethoven stormed away his wrath, Me 
for several months would he allow it to ap 
before the world, but at last it was published unde 
the title of the “ Sinfonia Eroica.” 

In-1804 and 1805 Beethoven was engaged » 
the composition of the opera of “ Fidelio.” |y 
reproduction of late years at the Italian Open. 
house has familiarised the public with this gree 
work, which, although .too heavy for the genen 
taste, is full of scientific beauties. It is a disgras 
to the musical taste of England, that, while *l 
Traviata’ is of almost nightly, or at any raed 
very frequent repetition, Beethoven’s “ Fidelio” s 
seldcm advertised. True, there is a great absese 
of scenic effect, and a total want of dramatic chars 
tanism; but this would be an inconsistent acess. 
panimeut to any work of that great master’s. Tx 
music was his first thought—the scenie effects 
secondary consideration ; whereas, on the contra, 
in the favourite operas of the day, tle muses 
simply an adjunct to the play. If it be pretiy,s 
much the better; if it be good, in nine cases # 
of ten, so much the worse. People oad wae 
good music at the opera. They must have pret 


‘airs to tickle their cars, and pathetic or exciliig 
| singing to pander to their somewhat palled appett 


but good, really good, scientific music, is searte! 
ever appreciated at the Italian Opera. Nor is 
any wonder. The English are not naturally! 
musical nation. Musical taste, too, requires @ 
tivation to enable the possessor to apprecssl 
scientific music, and few receive a sufficie# 


scientific education to enable them to undersi# 


| 
| 


the works of the great masters of the art. 
who require scientific music must seek it elsee# 
than at the opera. 

But to return to ‘‘ Fidelio,” and the proces * 
its completion. The overture was the first 
and Beethoven had to write no less thas 
before he could please himself and those 
him. ‘The first was pronounced too 
general character of the piece ; the -s ° 
too difficult for the wind instruments ; the 
did not suit the fiddles, and they all oy 
a crusade against it and Beethoven ; the 
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that all the previous errors were corrected, for it 
was pablished, though only after the opera had 
das a dramatic piece, in 1815. 
The difficulties which were thrown in the 
composer's way with regard to the overture of 
« Fidelio,’ were only such as had arisen on several 
former occasions, and which did arise on many 
subsequently. ‘The truth was, that the extreme 
independence of mind which, carried to execss in 


him, became a serious fault, occasioned much of 


! 


the unpleasaniness between him and 

chestra. He consulted the pei 
those who were the almoners of his works to th 
public, as to their capabilities for the parts assigned 
to them, or the adaptation of those parts to their 
powers, cither as vocalists or instrumeutalists. As 
bis cenius bade him, so he wrote, without the 
slightest reference to those who had to read his 
writings. Thus, when they came to be represented, 
many were the squabbles which took place between 
master and man—aye, and woman too, 
Becthoven did not spare the gentler sex. 


ti 
f - vin 
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never 


They 


considered their unpardonable carelessness or 
stupidity. Neither understood the other; and 
what was worse, neither the one nor the other 
tried to do so. Beethoven was tlius always at 


daggers drawing with actors and managers, many | 


of whom, not making the excuses for him which 
they should have done in remembrance of his 
cruel infirmity, treated him shamefully and un- 
mercifully. He felt their unkindness bitterly ; but 


too proud to own it, only increased his independ. | 
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seemed determined that by no eforts of theirs 
should it be redeemed from ob/ivion. 

In the summer of 1805, he was again obliged 
to leave Vienna, and seck temporary relaxation 
and renewed strength at a watering place, While 
there his passion for the “ Giulietta” of his earlier 
years seems to have occupied much of his time 
This attachment, notwithstanding 
itory episodes, continued for many 


Ifis letters to h r, his Words 


and thoughts. 

various little am 
vears of his life. 
r, ail proved that he entertat “loa 
To his intimate 


concel ning h 


very sincere regard for her. 


: | friends even, he rarely mentioned her, and when 


} lid was always iu the lighest terms of ad- 


he did, it 
miration and respect. 

Beethoven was also accused of entertaining an 
attachment to another lady —also a woman of rank 
Countess Marie Erdody, hy name, 


and po: itio 1, the 
passed the bounds of 


Whether this 


frie idship or 


attachment 


not, is a mere matter of conjecture ; 
certainly the lady entertained a very high appre- 


ciation for the maestro and his art, and commem- 


ence of word and inanner, and thus prepared further | 


siripes for the devoted back still smarting under 
recent lashes. 

He bad firm and warm friends, among whom 
may he specially named Stephen von Breuning, 
shom he had known in early years, and who sought 
to advise Beethoven for his good, by recommending 
‘conciliatory mode of dealing towards those 
managers and actors who had the handling of the 
great man's works, But von Breuning did little 
%& no good by his advice or interference. Did he 
wt as mediator?’ No sooner was a b-each healed 
than Beethoven opened it again. If a cause of 
offence were explained away, its place was sure to 
be re-oceupied by one of much graver import. 

The friend, indeed «!most “the father’? of his 
uly years, Prince Lichnowsky, had left Vienna, 
© perhaps his influence might have had some 
Weight in stilling the tempest against his protégé 
tnd favourite. But at length, without the aid of 


race Lic! iim ; 
ean Lichuowsky, or any other prince, all the | 


Worms of this 


— i. period of Beethoven’s life passed, 
wet came ai moderately happy man 
which Zo en he wrote the symphony in B major, 
ca eeennend so admirable, and such high 
to fe $ lavished on it, that the composer began 
Bey the world contained more sunshine than it 
done, when “ Fidelio” had failed to please 
» my audience, (for it was unsuccessful 
'; 8nd the performers of “ Fidelio,” had also 


I 


tees,” ° i , ° 
could not brook his impatience, nor he what he | crated both the one and the other by erecting a 


causing to be in- 
the building, an 


temple, and inseribing, or rather 


=») 


scribed, over the entrance to 


-eulogium on the composer, and her special admira- 


tion of his genius, Che site of this erection was 
the park belonging to one of the Countess’s 
Hungarian estates. 

Jn 1596, and the two following years, the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth symphonies, which are justly con- 


‘ians, were composed, 


sidered masterpieces by mu 
The ** Pastorale ” symphony, : 
present day, and that in C minor, were also brought 
out at the same time, or nearly at the same time. 
The remuneration which Beethoven received at 
this time may be partly gathered from the follow- 
ing statemeut. In 1807, he sold to M. Clementi 
the duplicates of three quartetts, “The Fourth 
Symphony,” the overture to “ Coriolanus,” the 
Fourth Concerto for the Pianoforte,”” and “ The 
Violin Concerto,” for which he was to receive two 
hundred pounds. ‘The originals of the works had 
been previously disposed of to German publishers, 
He was also to receive sixty pounds for three 
sonatas, original works. These are but dry details, 
interesting to musicians principally, 

In 1809, Vienna was again the seene of a 
French bombardment. The first visit of these 
unwelcome intruders had been in 1805, the year 
of the production of “ Fidelio,” and to their 
presence, may very fairly be partly attributed the 
failure of the opera. When it appeared, the house 
was filled by a French audience, many of the 
Viennese having icft the city. “ Fidelio,”* with 
its depth of style and scicn'ific character, was as 
unsuited as anything could possibly be to French 
taste, therefore it is no wonder it was condemned, 

However, 1809 saw the French again before the 
Beethoven continued in the city, 


» well known at the 


gates of Vienna. ’ 

but like many another man, he was glad during the 

bombardment to take shelter in a cellar from the 

roaring of the cannon, and the proximity of the 
u2 
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cannon balls. In 1509 Beethoven was offered 
the appointment of Kapell-meister to the King of 
Westphalia. He refused this post, and afterwards 
obtained from the Archduke Rudolph, Prince 
Kiusky, and Prince Lobkowitz, an annuity of 4,000 
florins, on condition of his remaining in his own 
ountry, the continuance of the payment of this 
pension enduring only while Le held no permanent 
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appointment. Beethoven fulfilled his part of 4, 
compact to the very letter; not so, however, 9» 
it withthe noble donors. Through unforesees ¢ 
cumstances, this income was considerably reduges 
to the discomfiture and annoyance of the recipiew 
In 1810, Beethoven produced his first ‘ Mass”, 
the residence of Prince Esterhazy at “ Eisenstad” 


To Le contisuved ) 


TALK. 


** Sir, we had talk.”"— Dr. Johisou. - 
** Better be an outlaw than not free."—Jo0n Paul, the On!) 
** The honvurabiest part of talk is to give the occasion ; 


THE BENLVOLENCE OF SU PERLORITY. 

I wave no intention of saying anything churlish 
about aman who did so much good as Jolin 
Howard, and, indeed, am not sufficiently “up” i 
the detatls of his life to dogmatise about his cla- 
racter. But a sentence ia a memoir of lim which 
caught my eye for a few moments to-day, lias sug- 
gested the remarks | am about to make, aud I can 
hardly separate his name from their general drift. 
The sentence was to the cffect that while Howard 
was leading “ the life of an Euglish country gen- 
tleman,” he was “reserved to his equals, but 
kind’’—and something else, of a beuignant charac- 
ter, which I do not recollect —*“ to his inferiors.” 

It is amusing to notice how large a proportion 
of the “ benevoleut” people who make a noise in 
the world might have the same thing said of them. 
Their benevolence seems as if it were in some way 
a pendant to the sense of superiority. Place them 
alongside an equal, the; freeze up under your very 
eyes. Place them under the glance of a superior, 
they turn out the flunkey lining of their souls. 
But give them somebody to patronise, and they 
immediately become “ victorious, happy, and glo- 
rious,” and let off their sunshine in great force. 

It is not quite satisfactory to say that such per- 
sons do the kind things with which they are cre- 
dited, only for the sake of showing off, and playing 
the triton among the minnows. Nobody can be- 
lieve that. The real trath is, that they possess the 
instinct of self-estimation in such force, that there 
is a degree of repulsion between them and their 
equals which straitens the sphere of their natural 
kindness; for natural kindness they will generally 
be found to possess, and sometimes in a very high 
degree. We have ali our limitations. ‘There is 
on'y Oxe whose sun rises and whose rain falls upon 
the just aud the unjust, whose sovran bounty elips 
the world. 

Yet it must be owned that a lisuitation to the 
activity of human kindness whic makes its out- 
flow narrow to these same “ equals,’ amcag whom 
every human creature mostly lives, is rather an 


| personage, 


’ 
Fy One. 


and then to mo lerate again, and pass to somewhat else.” 


—Lord Bam. 


ugly one! It is the well-known scandal of ever 
“cause” going, that too many of its devotees ar 
no better than they should be in the world wher 
charity begins of right. Meu of wide ideas shows 
hesitate to form home-cireles. Charity, to quote 
my Lord Bacon, can hardly water the ground ifs 
must first fill a pool; aud whoever has father ax 
mother, brother and sister, wife, children, as 
friends, has a pool to fill. Let him look to it,@ 
his service elsewhere will not be accepted, be ma 
be sure, 

The “ philanthropist’ is necessarily an abnorws 
If there were no loose screws ia tt 
order of things, we should not want hia, and 
would not exist. But screws are loose—he ¥ 
wanted—he does exist. ‘The proof of the rea! 
of his vocation is made when he does his work ¥. 
Let him have eredit for that, and let Lis sho 
comings in what is simply affectional be tendeny 
dealt with. But let them be recognised. Por ise 
sake of all that is dearest to human nature“ 
the sake of that Eternal Love which is the eldest 
born of things, to which Chance and Change #* 
subject, and to which Philanihropy berself 0% 
bow—let it be understood, and never smother 
up out of respect for any man, that the pampa 
of human tenderness into artificially-cut reser 
and chaunels—the systematisation of its gae 
the tabulation of its doings—is full of peril. Ty 
love that is divine is like the wind ; you “hear ™ 
sound thereof, but caunot tell whence it coo 
nor whither it goeth.” : 

There have been “ philanthropists,” doublet 
whose private selfishness has not been flagraat. * 
cau conecive some reader saying to me, ~ My 
sir, 1 know a philanthropist, and I am sul be ba 
a happy home. Go and cross-examine bis on 
Ask, ‘is your husband attentive, kind, panes 
chaste, good tempered, pious, watchful over yo" 
wellare, and the children’s ? and she will as*® 
‘Yes’? Well, what more do you want?” 
very gentle reader, what I want more is press! 
what cannot be formularised, and yet is the 7 
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staf, and 


stupid obstinate women’s hearts, 
. ’ . . 

with that clever catechism of yours. I will ask 
the little wife one single question—“ Dear madam, 


' 
. - ° . ’ 
. vour heart utterly safisfied with your husband's | 


love, so that it rings through every chamber of it, 
ike the vibrations of a bell, without your being 
sble to gire any account of the matter?” If the 


little woman will kiss the book, and say “ Yes,” I 


will Jet her philanthropic husband off, and say 
he's—a phoenix. 

For my part, I have never known a working 
“philanthroprst” who was loveable. é 
like Wilberforce, is out of court on this occasion. 
Him every one loved; but I could mention names 
of unloveable, unloving, world-lovers which would 
startle you. Some affectional “ crick” runs 
through the whole breed. John Howard (let alone 
the sad story of his son) married a woman ten or 
fifteen years his senior out of gratitude for her 
nursing him in illness! Now what, in heaven’s 
name, has “the bloom of young desire and purple 
light of love” to do with gratitude ? 
never had “the bloom of young desire,” and all 
the rest of it, you will say. True: that is what I 
am seying. He only ought to have had. How- 
ever, he was fitted for his work, and did it. Peace 
tohis memory. Let us all make ourselves gener- 
ally useful, and—not imitate the great pious 
philanthropist in marrying for gratitude, or in being 
reserved to our equals ! 


THE IMPARTIALITY OF HISTORY. 


“I can promise to be honest,’ said Goethe ; “ im- 
partiality is impossible.’’ Perhaps he might have 


setae? 
LiALi 


stay, aud human bread of life of these | 
: I will dispense | 


| 
newspaper. 


A skirmisher, | 





But Howard | 


| of the historian. 





added, “and undesirable.” The line 
That faultless monster whom the world ne'er saw, 


| 
is one of the best lines ever written. Monster | 
indeed! It is probable that a man without bias | 
would strike his fellow men with transcendent | 
horror, and for ever cure them of their fond conceit | 
of model characters. | 
A We often read and hear of the “ impartiality of 
uistory,” and no doubt, in the course of generatious, 
some facts are sifted, some prejudices die out, and 
® rough balance is struck between the truth and 
“lsehood of opposite opinions. On the other hand, 
“her facts are forgotten, other opinions arise, and 
rents lose their sharpness of outline. The “ mist , 
of familiarity,” as Shelley called it, obscures much 
from us all; the mist of distance in time obscures 
alittle, foo. Still, it may be allowed that history 
~meaning posterity—is, speaking roundly, im- 
rd and the misrepresented and suffering good 
may permitted to console themselves with the 
that, some day, their character and deeds will | 
teen as they are. Only they, too, must remem- 
that “Time, my lord, bas a wallet on his back, 


+ 


Bhich he begs alms for Oblivion,” and that no 


a 


| gratitude,’’ 
vouched for by “a clergyman from India, whose 


ciently severe. 
even religious tone; are plentifully garnished with 
‘texts; and, professing to show poor, trembling 
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one can tell on whom the lot may fall to be popped 
into the bag. 

But does “ history,” in the common phrase “ the 
impartiality of history,” stand, with the majority of 
people, for posterity or for the distorian? If for the 
historian, history is no more impartial than to-day’s 
Your Gibbon, your Hume, your Ma- 
caulay, is only a journalist writing four-and-twenty 
times five years, instead of four-and-twenty hours, 
after the fact; and beyond question, if you look 
well at the bowl, you will see the little sly bias 
which Mother Nature inserts in every soul of us, 
by way of spicing the insipidity of life. How 
should the man be impartial? He cannot. You 
must take him as he is—bias and all; and compare 
notes with other historians—bias and all; and 
then check your own conclusions—bias aud all! 
We must all eat our appropriate peck of mistakes. 
When exact justice és done, that instant the hea- 
vens rill fall, according to the old motto. 

In passing, one may confess, perhaps, to a 


“bias” against the picturesque historians in general. 


I do not like a history to read like an artfully got 
up peep-show in type. It makes one think so much 
There he stands, pointing things 
out like a clever showman, and gabbling away— 
“Walk up, ladies and gentlemen! Just going to 
begin! Cressy, Agincourt, Bill of Rights, with 
entire new scenery, dresses, and decorations !" Or 
he is a master of the ceremonies, carrying his wand 
at the head of the procession of events, with an 
air which seems to say—‘“ Ahem! That arrange- 
ment does me credit, I think!” I prefer the old- 
fashioned fellows, who told you what their heroes 
did, who begat them, whom they begat, where they 
fought, and when they slept with their fathers, and 
made no comment, and no attempt at picture- 
painting. Plainly, he stands the best chance of 
being impartal who mentions facts and offers no 


_ opinions, leaving me the great comfort of perfect 


freedom to form miue, unimpeded by the necessity 
for any preliminary criticism of other peoples. 


MERCENARY AND CLAP-TRAP MORALISTS. 


Tue uumber of rogues who are ready to tell you 
your character from your handwriting for a shilling, 


or to send you one hundred valuable receipts for 


six postage stamps; or to enclose, as “ an act of 
some universal remedy for a penny, 


sands of life have nearly run out,” is nothing new. 
Impostors of this breed have been well exposed ; 
but another and a worse has sprung up in their 
track. Respectable publishers are now not ashamed 


to lend their names to ad caplandum manuals, 
| chiefly addressed to the young and the struggling, 


for which I am at a loss to find adjectives suff. 
They have a strong moral, and 
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ficliters with fate how they may do impossible 
things (orthings which oughé to be impossible, and 
ere so to unselfish people), they convey the 
falsest ideas of life, and incu'cate the falsest 
grounds of moral and prudential reliance. Of 
eourse they sell plentifully; and I, for one, wish 
the authors of such books as profess to tell us 
“How a Fourpenny-piece became a Little For- 
tune,” as much joy in their base profits as—they 
poe hm But I sympathise deeply with the in- 

<perienced, who, in their early troubles, clutch at 

straws, a d, int the simplicity of their hearts—not 

having vet discovered that “ otler-worldliness” and 
“worldliness” are near cousins—are ready to 
believe in anything which prates about the cardinal 
virtues, and sprinkles passages out of Seripture 
here and there. 

The latest provocation of this kind to “ honest 
hands” to finger that hypothetie “ whip’’ which 
rascals” want, comes in the shape of a “ manual,” 
with a watch and chain on the cover (this is the 
ave of watches, if you observe), and bears a title 
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not cery dissimilar from this—* flow fo live twice | 


as long as you will be good for anything by the 
Economy of Tine.” It is by the author of the 
work about the “ Fourpenny-piece,” which I have 
not been privileged to peruse; and, 
word, it is about the most audacious hash of 
selfisiness and cant that ever came under my 
notice. It is made up chiefly of extracts, and the 
preface blows a loud, loud trumpet-note in favour 
of “The Economy of Human Life,” which is 
printed ta ezrtenso in the volume and is osten- 
tatiously stated, according to the original preten- 


to say all in a | 





sions of that well-known crandmot! rer’s maxiimn- 
hook, to have been the production of an Indian 
Brahmin, ete, ete. What a stroke of art is | 


this, now public attention is all on tiptoe for 
anything Indian! But it happens to be quite 
well-known that “ The Eeonomy of Human Life” 
was a forgery of Dodsley the bookseller!—a 
forgery considered quite innocent in those days, 
and in keeping with such little matters as Defoe’s 
ghost story of Mrs. Veale and Mrs. Bargrave, 
prefixed (9 “ Drelincourt on Death.” 
time there was a great run ov Brahmins for moral 
sayings; the Eust in general was in great favour 
for parables, aud discourses, and visions of Mirza, 
and histories of Abyssinian prinees. There 
are so many traces of literary skill and in- 
formation of the “ knowing,” vulgar order in the 

“manual” in question, that it is impossible to 
suppose the author was ignorant of the fact of 
Dodsley’s forgery. But the whole volume is full 
of insivcerity of a much grosser character than any 
mere suppressio veri in a matter of literary history 
for the purposes of clap-trap. It is full of the 
insincerity of a man who has lived, or pretends to 
have lived, all his time behind barricades of habit, 

and now comes forward to say that he has found it 
a noble, happy life, and that everybody else may 
find it so too. Now, it is possible that some few 
men may be born in every generation, who may 


_ sections of four hours each, ¢ 


' 


In Dodsley’s | 
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live their best behind barricades (from which ther 
complacently take aim at braver fellows outside). 
but they are a minority, an inimitable amino rity, 
and, what is uglier, an unamiable minority, It 
will be found, without very close examination, that 
a wretched egotism is at the bottom of that stead, 
control of the feelings, and subjugation of th 
conduct by “ diagrams, which characterise this 
order of persons. “Let them live, and do their 
by all means, and be welcome to their diagrams. 
this stvle of procedure is peculiarly adapted for , 
life of activity, and most men who Zo much live br 
line and plummet. But, on the other hand, le 
them remember that being is better than doigg 
and that the man who, by the end of the day, re 
stirred up the spirit of love in a few hutmau heart, 
without having done a sirgle thing that he coulj 
note in a diary, or conformed to a single rule, is 
greater, better, more to be approved by God ax 
mau, than any Duke of Wellington or Franklia ¢ 
them all, who makes his own convenience and freetoa 
(o do all he has planned doing the central poiat ¢ 
his moral system, and thinks the fulfilment of personal 
ats the chief end of man. 

Some portions of the offensive bit of clap-try 
which has provoked me to these words are 
naively selfish, and at the same time so ridiculous, 
that I must really quote a few sentences. Ow 
friend wished always to keep what he had tod 
clearly before his mind’s eye, and he says:— 

I framed for myself a diagram, which has been printed s 
he frontispiece of this volume, and which I will now pe 
ceed to explain. 

The circle is sapposed to represent a day of twenty-foe 
hours ; one-third of which, or eight hours, is allotted tom 
present night and sleep. ‘This leaves sixteen hours for the 
duties of life, and for food and relaxation. 

My diagram, it will be seen, is divided iuto four eqes 
‘ach hour being nambered, 
not in accordance with the hour of the day, but in accoré 
ance [with my own arrangements and divisions of the dy 
The four hours that are devoted on the diagram to foot” 
must not be unders(ood to be wholly occupied with eating as 
drinking, but by the pursuit of fo id for the mind as wel w 
for the body. (! 1) 

The advantage of this diagram is that, from its simple 
I can always see it “in my miud’s eye,’ and as it repress 
aday, I determine early in the morning what I will a 
through the day, and associating each duty resolved spa 

with one of the numbered sections, the moment my mae 
reverts to the diagram, and to any particular number thet 
on, I am at once reminded of the duty I had resolved ® 
perform. 

In my imagination the diagram appears, not of theo 
camscribed proportions of the engraving, bot is of #7 
large dimensions. When I enter a room, (f I wish to reue® 
ber what 1 have done, and what I have yet to attesd 
mentally throw my diagram upon the wall of the epalatt 
and there I see almost as distinctly asin the froutupe™ 
the divisions and duties of my day, This has becom® 
mach a habit, that the diagram is constantly presesia 
itself to me, and reminding me of my proper 
I have no need fo abruplly pull out my weatch whea taliow 


fo a friend ; my diagram is constantly before me, 
to me for action. 


Happy man! Doubtless born to love and to & 


loved. Nice company! Dear young ladies ® 
ware of these economisers of time! Conesitt’ 
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who has, by his own confession, a “ diagram 
constantly before him, appealing to him for action 
4 lover who, when he enters your presence, 13 
very likely to “ throw his diagram on the wall of 
{he apartment ’ Listen to me, dear young lady, 
_if ever you have reason to fear such a person 
bas come courting to you, don’t marry him, as you 
love your own soul and his, but break his heart (if 


voy can find it) without a moment’s compunction. 


The very best thing that cau happen to him is to | 


he taken ont of himself on any terms. A broken 
heart would be a cheap price to pay for a little 
moral health. As for me—no such individual 
shall “throw his diagrams on the walls” of my 
apartments, if I can help it, I shall immediately 
look over my “ list of friends,’’ and if I find any 
fellow who carries a “diagram” in his manner 
shen he visits me, I shall, as your housemaid says 
on dismissing a tardy sweetheart, “ give Lim 
turnips.” 

While we are on the subject of that mercenary 
morality which is the curse of our “serious” litera- 
ture, it is worth while to give a delicious passage 
fram a tale called “The Way to Mount Zion,” 
now before me, printed in a weekly “religious” 
magazine of large circulation, ‘The story Gpens 
thus :— 

A rainy Sunday evenins ! Who canuot picture the heavy’ 
sitled rain ; the quiet, wet street; the overflowing gutters 
sad the dripping roofs, and pouring spouts? Who canuot 
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} reeal such an evening, and faney himself sitting, book is 
hand, at the misty window, listening to the pattering against 
the pane, to the splashing on the pavement without, to the 
musical chimes from the old charch towers, or to the quick 
reverberating toll from the more modern steeples; seeing 
} now and then some carnes? person monfully bent om reaching 
his accustomed place of worship, and dying battle cictoriously 
| wilh wind, roia, ted resticre wmbrelila: and ever and anon 
| some ynfortunate pleasure-secker, returning drenched aud 
| weary from his fruitless expedilion, witmt SUNDAY GAR- 
MENTS RUINED PAST REPARATION, and with limbs aching, 
and Jooks jaded by the long, wretched walk which has 
brought only “ vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

Was ever, in the whole compass of burlesque 
writing, anything richer than that contrast be- 
tween the “earnest person,” with the “restive 
umbrella,”’ on his way to church or chapel, and the 
“ pleasure-seeker,” with “Sunday garments ruined 
past reparati yn 2" Touching, indeed, is the lesson 
conveyed. Sunday pleasure-seekers never take 
umbrellas, and never catch cabs or omnibuses— 
and they are always visited by heaven with the 
spoiling of their best clothes! It rains on purpose ; 
and all the “black and blue reviver” in the oil 
shops cannot help them. If, therefore, you wish 
to keep a Sunday suit fit to look at, be a Chiis- 
tian, 

For the present, [ quit this disgraceful topie ; 
but I have heaps of matter in reserve to show that 
the most basely, sordidly, undisguisedly mercenary 
of all popular writing iu the present day, is often 


that which is professedly religious in its character. 


WOMANKIND. 
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THE FACTORIES. 


manufactories of England, form a very large class. 
We lave the products of their labour in daily use. 


We are clad in their handiwork ; many other ne- | 


cessary articles for domestic use, are supplied by 
them. Of late years the social position and con- 
dition of these very useful members of the commu- 
nity have been considerably improved—and not 
unnecessarily ; for their former state was that of 
positive slavery, the chief hardships and miseries 
of which fell on those who were least able to bear | 
tuch trials—on the children, the poor miserable 
little half-starved children, who, in the very spring: 
time of their lives, were taken from the idleness 
*hich is the healthful prerogative of childhood, and 
pat to the labour which should belong to after life. 
Under the old factory system, children of six and — 
‘even years of age were kept at work for fifteen, 
“tieen, or seventeen hours at a stretch —half-hour | 
totervals being afforded them twice or thrice a-day | 
for meals and play, although not much of the latter | 
they either heart or strength for. 
factories had the working material, these 


Tuz female operatives employed in the differeut ; unfortunate children, supplied by the parish, and 


the system of “ parish apprenticing” was productive 
of the abominable cruelties which fell on these 
miserable little victims. But not from the parish 
alone did the mill-owners draw their workers. 
When labour became Jess remunerative, and the 
price of provisious increased, the labouring classes 
could no longer rear theip ebildren at home, and 
were compelled by proverty to send their cffspring 
to work, Cerlainly these latter children had some 
sort of appeal against tyranny; but the pauper 
apprentice was utterly aud entirely at the werey 
of the mill-owner; and the condition of these 


_ apprentices in former times, and their amelioration 


in the present under the new regulations, may be 
gathered from the following facts. 

When a mill-owner required a supply of buman 
cattle—for ouly in this light were pauper appren- 
tices regarded—he made kuown his wants to the 
overseer of the poor, who undertook to supply his 
demand. A day was appointed for the inspection 
of the uvfortunate children, and. those selected 
were, on an agreement of terms, conveyed to the 
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scene of their future life of toil and misery. Se- 
parated from their friends, they now were at the 
mercy of the master who had purchased them— 
his slaves, to all intents aud purposes—their limbs, 
their lives were his, and all their energies were to 
be directed to the single object of increasing his 
wealth. And in this cruel process, it not unfre- 
quently happened that they were worked until 
nature gave way, and exliaustion claimed the rest 
which man’s merey denied. ‘Their food, too, was 
coarse, unwholesome, and insufficient in quantity ; 
and when they were compelled to take it without 
leaving their work, it was so covered with dust 
that they were obliged to leave it. It was then 
thrown to the pigs, and the children went without 
the nourishment they so much needed. No moral 
culture was given them; cducation was looked on 
as an inutility, aud common decency of conduct 
disregarded. Even the Sabbath was not to bear 
its grand prerogative of rest, but a portion was 
devoted to toil; and when toil, either on that or 
avy other dav, induced weariness, the blows of the 
overlooker restored activity to the exlausted limbs, 
and vitality to the sinking heart. Those of a more 
matured age, the young women who were employed 
in these horrible dens, fared much in the same 
manner, and when discontent sat visibly on each 
brow, and flight was suspected as the consequence 
of that discontent, irons, rivetted from the aucles 
and extending to the hips, kept the intended de- 
linquent a prisoner. 

It seems almost beyond belief that such a state 
of things should have been allowed to exist in a 
civilised country; but the facts are well attested. 
It has even occurred that, on a mill owner becoming 
baukrupt, the working children of the establishment 
have been sold together with the other merchandise, 
@s part an 1 parcel of his stock. The most comp!ete 
appropriation of life and limb was arrogated by 
these mill owners over the unfortunate creatures 
who drew the means of subsistence, such as it was, 
from their coffers. Even in their death they were 
scarcely recognised as beings with Cliristian souls, 
-—for burial in consecrated ground was not always 
vouchsafed, a field contiguous to the mill sometimes 
taking the place of the churchyard, and being the 
receptacle forthe murdered (for it was so virtually) 
denizens of the factory. 

The factories were ill-ventilated, and the low 
ceilings confined the tainted atmosphere of the 
place. The bedrooms, into which double the clil- 
dren they ought to have accommodated were cram- 
med, were receptacles of filth; It was therefore no 
wonder that fever, disease, and death kept holiday 
in these crowded dens, and that the pauper children 
dropped like autumn leaves, disregarded in their 
decay, and huddled off as refuse to some hiding 
place to be forgotten when the temporary incon- 
vevience of their loss was filled by others who 
cane for a like fate. There could be no surer 
means of corrupting both body and soul than the 
factory system of those days. ‘The utter degrada- 
tion to which these girls were subjected, the neglect 
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of every moral culture, the laxity of notions as y 
morality thrust upon them by the very arrangemeni, 
ef the factory, all worked silently, speedily, aaj 
surely, until the very term of “ Factory girl” ty 
came equivalent to all that was worthless ao 
depraved. 

Things had arrived at such a pitch of atrocity, 
that the abuses of the factory system were brough: 
before the notice of the public. The legislatuy 
took it up; abuses were inquired into aud exposed 
aud the cause of the poor factory girl became, 
Parliamentary question. In 1802, a bill was passed 
into a law “ for the preservation of the health ang 
morals of apprentices aud others employed in cottos 
and other mills, and in cotton and other factories,” 
The principal provisions of this bill were as follows, 
The hours of actual labour were limited to twelye 
per day, reckoning from six in the morning to nie 
at night, as the portion of each day during which 
twelve hours actual labour might be taken; night 
work was also forbidden; and the instruction of 
ail apprentices in reading, and writing, aud arith. 
matic provided for. One suit of clothing was to 
be given to each apprentice once a year. The 


| factories were to be white-waslied twice each year; 








and different sleeping appartments were provided 
for boys and girls, Fuctory inspectors, both re. 
ligious and secular, were employed to visit the 
manufacturing districts, and see that the provisions 
of the act were strictly observed. The operation 
of this bill caused a very great improvement iu the 
condition of the factory workers. 

The buildings being better ventilated, ard rea 
dered generally more healthy, together with the 
other new and salutary arrangements, induced the 
poor people of the district to offer their cbildres 
more frecly as candidates for factory work. This 
(shame be to the parents who permitted it) led to 
an innovation of one evactment of the bili of 1802. 
‘The apprentices were shielded by the provision of 
the twelve hours’ labour clause, but these childres 
were tlic property of those who, as free agents 
had aright to prosecute their business at what 
time and to what extent of time they pleased 
Thus once more young children of from sit # 
seven years of age were kept at work for thirtees 
or fourteen hours per day. 

Again, in consequence of the evasions of the ‘av 
the question of factory management came before 
Parliament, and in 1819 a further act was pass 
for the better protection of factory operatives 
wherein it was enacted that no child under sis 
years of age should be employed in cotton sp 
ning ; that no person under sixteen years of agt 
miglt be employed more than sixteen hours in th 
day ; that one half hour should be allowed to ev@? 
person so employed per diem for breakfast, | 
one full hour for dinner. ‘This act came i 
operation after the first day of January, 1820. 

Progress was being made, but much, very moct 
remained to be done, before men could be 
common humanity towards the unfortunate facto? 
worker—and horrible as it may appear, the 
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gere the aiders and abettors in the cruelties | 
‘sed towards their innocent offsping. The 
children worked while those to whom they owed | 
the miserable boon of life wallowed in dissipation 
or iu idleness. The immoral influence of the | 
fsctors system spread through the whole manu- 
facturing aistricts, and distorted right and noble 
feeling of every sort and kind. Thus children, in- 
stead of being regarded as a sacred charge, and 
looked on with tender affection in their helpless- 
ness and weakness, were only considered as market- 
able animals who could bring grist to the mill, 
and act as the support of the legitimate workers 
of the family ; and some notion of the horrible 
severity of the discipline enforced, and fatigue in- 
curred, may be gathered from the fact that it not 
unfrequently happened, after protracted labour, 
so intense was the weariness produced, that the 

r overworked child fell in an irresistible sleep 
among the machinery, to be mangled, and torn, and 
mutilated for life, and escape with the loss of an 
arm or leg, and deem herself fortunate in meeting 
with no further injury. 

But a true story of one of these helpless little 
factory slaves will prove more clearly than mere 
statements of facts what the former system was. 

A poor little creature, scarcely seven years of 
age, was thrown into one of the most objectionable 
dens. No more play for her, no more sitting on 
the bright green grass, and looking for the golden 
buttercup, or listening to the merry twitter of the 
birds, or the busy hum of the insect world. All 
this was over —play, Joy, happiness —little enough 
to her at any time, was gone—work, hard, un- 
ceasing work, labour until the poor little frame 
was bent with the agony of the fatigue, was to be 
her daily portion for the future. She lived at a 
distance from the mill, two miles off, or thereabouts, 
andinthe cold of wiuter, the heat off summer, 
through rain, and snow, and siozm, at all hours of 
the night, or morning rather—for the child was 
frequently walking to and fro at twelve o’clock at 
night, and again at three or four in the morning | 
—this wretched child had to travel to her work, 
for should she be unpunctual to her duty, the 
lish of the overlooker inflicted corporeal punish- 
Gent, while the exactions of the master in the 
shape of “a fine,” taxed her hard-earned wages. 

Mauy months passed, and the rosy little cheek 
became pale and wan, and there were dark circles 
round the little dim eyes, which once had smiled 
to brightly, Still the child made no complaint, 
but trudged to and from her weary task. It was | 
ser father who used to wake her in the morning, | 
aud often in the cold aud bitter winter, half asleep, | 
ye even in that state with the one fearful thought 
of work before her, her feeble voice would proffer | 
the sad question which implied so much, “ Father, 
*ittime?” Time for what? For the daily | 
rey te begin; for the hard and pitiless task to 

carried into force. 
father could lic in bed and sleep, while his | 
us went forth to work. He was not required | 











child th 


| must toil still. 


so carly, so he let that poor little tender being 
toil, while he lay warm and idle in his bed. 

Months grew to years, and the wretched girl 
worked on still, but every trace of joy or health 
had faded from her care-worn cheek. Too weak 
to walk to her-home at night, she now made her 
bed in the wool at the mill—at least she did so 
when she could manage it without fear of discovery, 
for this luxury would have been denied to her had 
it been known. 

More and more feeble slice became, yet there 
was no abatement to her daily toil—noue—uatil 
all strength failed her, and rest became a compul- 
sory boon. No more labour, or weary walking 
now; neither fine nor lash had she to fear aguin. 
All this was past—for death in mercy claimed her. 
She sank, killed, literally killed, by the horrors of 
the system. 

Nor is this a solitary instance—handreds, even 
thousands, have beea lost as that poor child was, 
solely from severity of discipline. Children have 
dropped into their father’s arms, dead, with the 
last cry mingling with the question of their lives, 
“Ts it time ?” 

And another instance of the same overtax of 
strength may be mentioned. A medical man who 
lived in a manufacturing district, was called in to 
attend on a poor child. Ler di-ease was exhaus- 
tion, brought on by overwork. Rest and careful 
teuding restored her to a partial degree of strength. 
She resumed her duties, and again the newly 
acquired strength left her, Que day—a black day of 
sorrow it was to her miserable father—she rose, 
and fastening on her tattered rags with fever- 
strengthened fingers went tothe mill; but nature 
turned disobedient and refused any longer to 
minister to the cruelty of man; the little Gngers 
dropped and could not grasp the cotton, the arms 
becane powerless, death was creeping slowly over 
that doomed child. Siill she would not give in; 
her wages -were both her life and death, and she 
At last her strength completely 
failed, and she tried to bribe another child to help 
her. At night she left. The distance she had to 
traverse was not great, but too great for her to 
accomplish. Several times she fell down on 
the road, then rising she would go on. At last, 
with Death’s strong grip fixed firmly on her she, 
reached her father’s door. They carried ber in 
aud laid her on ber bed. She never spoke after 
this, but sank during the night into her last long 
sleep. 

Now the above are no tales of fiction, they are 
truth—hard, horrible, incontrovertible truth. They 
were made known, believed, recognised. Redress 
for such wrongs was the watchword of the country, 
but redress it seemed almost impossible to obtain, 
Parliamentary bills and restrictions appeared 
powerless to help these unfortunate factory-workers. 
Means were found of evading all rules and regula. 
tions, and abuses were as prevalent and as destruc- 
tive to the children as formerly. 

But the public voice was still raised loudly 
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against these abuses, and in 1832 the principal | 
medical authorities of this country were cited 
before a committee, and required to give their | 
professional opinion as to the existing factory | 
system. They universally condemned the extended | 
hours of labour, and one among them, the late | 
Sir Anthony Carlisle, looking on the question | 
in a philosophical, as well as a medical point of | 
view, aud with the kindly feelings of his compas- | 
sionate nature, commiserating the unfortunate 
creatures brought under his notice, gave as his 
conviction, “ more than ten hours is quite incompa 
tible with health, and moral propriety ;”” and he 
added ‘‘ every successive generation will be deter- 
iorated if you do not stop these sins against nature 
and humanity.” 

It now became the effort of those who interested 
themselves about the manufacturing districts, to 
obtain a bill restricting the labour to ten hours 
per diem. 

In 1833 the question was again brought before 
the house. Meetings were convened in the 
neighbourhoods, and petitions got up and signed by 
the operatives of the factories. The children 
themselves took their part in these meetings, and 
shared in the anxiety and agitation which prevailed 
on the subject. 

In 1834 the Government decided that no child 
should be employed in the factories until le had 
attained his ninth year. The hours of labour were 
restricted to nine hours per day for children under 
thirteen years of age ; bat they might be kept for 
ten hours in mills employed for the manufacture of 
silk. This bill was deemed useless and inefficicnt, 
inasmuch as it protected those under fourteen years 
of age only, and left all above that period open to 
much tyranny in the way of protracted labour 
increased probably in consequence of the relief 
afforded to the younger portion of factory labourers. 
It was, however, to come into complete operation 
in 1836. 

In 1839 another factory agitation, and not with- 
out just cause, began. The errors of the former 
bills, together with fresh abuses, called loudly for 
redress. ‘The “ Ten Hours Bill” was proposed in 
the first instance by Sir Robert Peel. Other men 
of note gave it their warmest support, and in 1846 
Lord Ashley laid it before the House of Commons. 
Numerous were the petitions presented in its 
favour by the factory operatives; they held their 
own public meetings on the subject, and the fate 
of the Bill was anxiously looked aud hoped for. 
Even the little children vocalised their wishes, and 
sang in chorus their hopes of the “ Ten Hours” 
limitation of their work. The mill owners and 
others opposed, as might be expected, but after an 
immense amount of discussing, and dissenting, and | 
arguments pro and con, it was read for the third | 
time, and received the royal assent on June Sth, | 
1847. 

The principal evils of this horrible slavery were 
now obviated, and factory workers at last regarded 
in the light of human beings. 





tory occupation must now all be able to rem: 
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At the preseut day, in accordance with the 


visions of the Bill, the operatives work for te 


hours in the day—in Glasgow and Manchester, 


for ten hours anda half, and to compensate fy 


this additional amount of labour, they quit the fag. 
tories at two o'clock on Satardays; an arra 
ment which, in its results, has been found lighly 
beneficial. ‘The toiler of the week, by this relay 
tion of the Saturday afternoon, can cate! a momest 
of time, be she so willing, to see that her own and 
her children’s Sunday gear is in fitting order fog 
wear. Her Sabbath dinner can be purchased by 
daylight. She may go to her bed in good time & 
night, because she has had the afternoon to ge 
forward with her work, and thus awaking refreshed 
on the Sabbath moraing she may feel the dag of 
rest as it should be—a day of rest in truth. Theg 
it gives another day of absénce from the positire 
business of life, and the Sunday is not therefore 
the only holiday of the week. Where every hour 
of each day is occupied, the only unoccupied day, 
the Sabbath, becomes either one of pleasure or one 
of idleness—nor is this to be wondered at—mind 
and body both need relaxation, and this it was the 
object of those who advocated the half holiday o 
the Saturday to obtain. 

The usual age at which children enter the fe 
tories now, is ten. And ia some respects perhaps 
this is none too early. The children of the 
labouring classes at ten years of age are far 
more matured in their notions of life than those 
who have been bred in drawing-rooms ; henee 
early discipliae and occupation for them, far from 
being a disadvantage, is a positive advantage, 9 
long as it neither injures the health, nor leads to 
the very errors from which it should protect. 
The child of the poor man will at ten years of age 
be a kind of little domestic slave, or she will b 
an idler of the lane or gutter, depending on whether 
she be reared in townor country. Without settled 
purpose, she will in all probability become a cret 
ture of desultory habit. The factory system, asi 
at present stands, inculeates system and order # 
least. The evils of it are the walking to and fm, 
the intermixture with children of all sorts aad 
kinds, good and bad, well principled and (far the 
larger class) those of no principle at all. Thes 
of course are serious evils, but they cannot be 
helped; hence they must be met as defensively # 
possible. We cannot wrap up the children of the 
poor in wadding, and keep them safe from eet} 
inimical power, nor would it be well for them 
we could. They have to go forth and fight the 
battle of the world, and they must do it bravely, 
and trust to God for the result. The horrible bse 
barity of the factory system is at any rate 
generally. 

By a recent regulation, the candidates for fe 


should they not know how to do so, they ® 
taught at the cost of their employer. Thes, # 
Laucashire and Yorkshire alone, 20,000 
are receiving some amount of education. 
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The wages they receive vary. They begin at 
9s. or 2s. 6d. per week, and rise to 5s., 6s., 7s., 
Qs, or 10s., and power loom weavers (young women 

rally) make from 10s. to 12s. weekly. 

The whole lifetime of a female may be spent in 
aiactory. She enters, one will say, at ten years 
of age, and works there until she is fifteen or 
sixteen, or later—in fact, until she marries. Then 
she still continues her labour, and this is one 

t evil of the factory system. The occupation 
of the early years of life iu the factory, from six 
in the morning to six at night, prevents the ac- 
quisition of the knowledge of those domestie 
qualities which are needed to fit a woman for the 
position of a wife and mother. It stands to reason 
that if a child is away from home all day, she must 
be perfectly ignorant of the arrangements of that 
home. She leaves her bed in the moruing, throws 
on her clothes, and hurries to work, At dinner- 
tims she returns, and finds her dinner prepared for 
her—how, she does not know. After dinner, 
of to the factory again until six, then home to 
tea and supper, tired with work, and ready for 
little except bed. 

Thus, when a factory girl marries, she is per- 
fectly ignorant of every duty connected with the 
married state. She can earn her money—but how 
to spend it; or, to use their own term, ‘‘ how to 
keep a tidy home over her head,” is an enigma to 
ber. But factory work rarely ceases with mar- 
riage; they continue their occupation as factory 
operatives ; and this, as has already been remarked, 
has many bad results. In the first place, the hus- 
baud, if an idle vagaboud—and there are only too 
many such in the world—-can live on his wife's 
earnings. He may idle and sleep away in his bed 
while she trudges to the factory; or, even if he 
be not an idle vagabond, he will be all the beiter 
for having his wife at home to take care of him. 
Men have not tlie home resources of women—they 
cannot settle down contcutedly by the fire in soli- 
tude as a woman is trained to do, and find com- 
panionship in a basket of unmended stockirgs, or 
tome other bundle of repair-craving garments. A 
man, if he comes in and finds his wife absent, has 
apparently nothing to do but stick bis hands into 
bis pockets, grumble, make to the door, begin to 
Whistle, and wonder when she will comein. Per- 
bays, if he be a wonderfully patient Benedict, he 
may wait for her, always whiling away the time 
by the whistling and the grumbling ; but if he be 
tot patient under the infliction of waiting, in all 
probability lie may saunter off somew here—perhaps 
% the alehouse, and then the order of waiting is 
iy to be reversed. Now, where the wife is 
me _: be absent every day, and all day long, 

s ‘are that if the husband be idly or 
Profligately disposed, he will never take the tronble 
% wait at all, but will spend his days in idleness 
— and her money in obtaining these plea- 
— evil, too, there is connected with the 

married women working in factories, and 
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this is, the complete neglect which falls to the share 
of their unfortunate children. Left to the care of 
those who look on them simoly in the light of 
marketable animals, they are farmed out at some 
cheap rate, to be dragged up to life as well as they 
may, without the tender love or care which can be 
felt or bestowed by the mother alone. Or they 
may be entrusted to the care of some home hire- 
ling—a child, perhaps, or one of scarcely more 
mature age ; or some female relative, who, having 
little ones of her own, takes the intruder asa 
necessary but unwelcome duty. In any case, the 
infant is deprived of its natural protector, its 
mother; and this is a great andcrying evil. Yet, 
poor women must live; and until some more suita- 
ble occupation be found for them, factory labour 
will be regarded asa boon. But the evil of the 
mother’s absence from her home is diffusive iu its 
bad results. Her children cannot have the salutary 
feeling of home dependence which is so great a 
safeguard in the world. Parent and child must 
be, under these circumstances, aliens to each 
other. The parent leaves home at six in the 
morning (this is under the supposition that the 
children are kept at home), the child is asleep 
when the wearied mother comes back from her 
work at night; thus, unless it be on the Sabbath, 
the voice of the one is rarely heard by the other. 

Truly may it be said that the one-half of the 
inhabitants of the world do not kaow how the 
other half lives—they certainly do not know one 
half the sorrows or trials which those have to 
bear. The poor factory woman’s heart beats 
warmly for her little helpless child, yet she must 
leave it to others who, she knows, will not care 
for it as she does. Whether it be ill or well she 
must leave it, to go and earn the sum to feed and 
clothe it. No matter how her heart yearns to it, 
it must be neglected, for the factory calls for the 
mother’s aid, and the cry of the babe must be 
disregarded, 

Sometimes, again, these wretched children are 
intrusted to the care of elderly women, who are 
generally a gossiping, idle set of females. They 
often take charge of several little motherless 
infants at the same time; and as the children are, 
from lack of nourisliment and care (for the 
mother’s absence causes the former as well as the 
latter want), cross and troblesome, these old 
nurses resort to opium and other drugs to still 
the restlessness which disturb them. The common 
consequence of this is, hundreds of infants, 
healthily born, become, in a few months, weak 
and emaciated, and dies of some disease which is 
the result of the evil system of their nursing. 

Nor is it a desirable thing for the mother to 
have her thoughts directed into a different channel 
from that which nature bas assigned ber. If the 
mother be the safeguard to the child, the child is 
no less a safeguard to the mother. Many a 
woman has been kept from sia and of vice by the 
remembrance of the little innocent face which 


| looks to her for the relief of all its wants and 
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cares. When the cfifection for the husband has been 
quenched by injury and wrong, that for the child 
still lasts—a star of brightness in a dark, dark 
night; but with the factory worker this can 
scarcely be the case. No sooner is she able to 


leave her home than her iufant is handed over to | 


the care of others. Month after mouth rolls by, 
and the child is reared a perfect stranger to her 
whom she should love best on earth. 
sympathy can there be between the two? 
has her separate interests, friends, and avocations, 
and these have become by habit part almost of 
herself. Perbaps the child, in her turn, when her 
age will permit, may become a factory girl like 
her mother, marry, and leave her offspring to dhe 
care of others—also like her mother. 

Factory work is by no means healthy. The 
rooms are heated to an unnatural degree. In 
some operations, for the purposes of manufacture, 
the atmosphere is close and unwholesome. The 
dust necessarily accompanying some processes is a 
serious impediment to health; and last, not least, 
the monotony of the work, and the ceaseless 
whirring of the wheels, has a depressing and in- 
jurious effect on the mind. Young girls often 
work more as automatons than human beings, and 
as they grow older, they frequently resort to the 
use of stimulants, seeking thus to destroy the 
feeling of lassitude; and some who begin with tea 
end wiih gin. This is one fertile source of drunken- 
ness and immorality. 

Changes have occurred of late years in the 
management of power looms, and owing to tle 
improvement of machinery, one female operative 
is expected to attend to double the number of 
looms she did formerly. In former years horrible 
accidents occurred in the factories. The machi- 
nery was then totally unprotected, and, therefore, 
unless incessant care were taken, the flimsy 
cotton garments of the operatives were very likely 
to be caught by some wheel, and the poor 


worker was often whirled round violently by the | 
it is, for the servants of the present day, many @ 


powerful machine to the ceiling, and back to tl.e 
floor again, a mutilated mass. Horrible deaths 
have occurred in factories ; children have gone to 
sleep whi'e at work, and falling among the ma 
chinery, have been destroyed. At Stockport, a 
young woman was walking past the machinery of 


the mill in which she worked, when her dress | , 
| temperatures ; others are employed in the opea # 
_grassing cloths and yarns — a healthier oceupr 


caught ; she was immediately whirled round and 
dashed to the ground, with her ancles dislocated, 
and her thighs broken. This is only one case out 
of many thousands, illustrative of the serious nature 
of factory accidents. 

In consequence of these numerous and disastrous 
casualties, the attention of the millowners was 
called to the dangerous and unprotected state of 
the machinery ; and, at length, the very necessary 
precaution of “boxing up’’ was adopted generally. 
By this process the machinery is, as far as possible, 
enclosed. 
adopted; but it should, in all cases, be made as 
complete as possible for the safety of the opera- 


What | 
Each | 
| to the factory, in the shape of a library; aod 











In some factories it is only partially | 
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tives, factory accidents always being severe 
their results. A medical man is generally jp 
attendance at country factories; but gratuitog, 
medical advice is, after all, but a poor recom 
for the loss of a limb, or for some other horribj, 
injury, which may maim for life. Far better js 
to secure the unfortunate operative from th 
chance of such a Jamentable catastrophe. 
Another addendum, of not quite as ominous jg. 
ference as the medical man may be found attached 


sometimes a savings’ bank is also included in the 


| list of improvements instituted among factories 


and factory workers. ‘These establishments, how. 
ever—the library and savings’ bank—are not the 
invariable accompaniments of the factory ; they are 
only found under very advantageous circumstances, 
The savings’ banks are an inestimable advan 
to the factory operatives. Many of the girls put 
by part of their earnings, and thus in sickness, or 
sorrow, or old age, have wealth to rely upon. 
The term factory girl has become one of unjust 
reproach as regards the present generation. [s 
former years, when the degradation of their state 
was complete, and when as a consequence of that 
degradation recklessness and a disorderly life fol- 
lowed, then, indeed, the factory operative deserved 
the epithets bestowed 01 her; but the alteratios 
and improvement in factory discipline have produced 
a corresponding change of life in the operatives, 
and now, as a class, they are sober and industrious, 
economical, or rather frugal, in their domestic 
habits and expenditure, for true economy unfortus- 
ately is not their attribute; the attainment of 
knowledge which might teach it being denied to 
them from the circumstances of their lives. 
Thousands of these operatives congregate is 
lodging houses, where two or three of them hires 


_ bed-room at 2s, to 2s. 6d. per week, and their dres 


is the same as that of the other labouring classes, 
such as that of domestic servants in their workisg 
costume—i. ¢., such asit ought to be—not what 


them, with their hoops and their crinolines, sees 
dressed for anything rather than for work. 

The bleaching works are not included under the 
Factory Act, and female operatives in them have stil 


_to undergo long hours of labour at certain seasos 


of the year. ‘Those who work in-doors are in variel 


tion than the former certainly. 
The whiole social condition of the fictory ope 
tive is no doubt wonderfully altered by the wott- 
ing of the “ Ten hours Bill,” but there is amps 
room for amendment still. Rome was not bait® 
a day, neither can all the errors in the facto 
system be remedied at once. The occupatios 
married women seems to be one of the 
features in the case, and one which poverty 
moreover compulsory. ; 
But the factories have had their romances, 
strange tales and incidents, as well as wl 
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brighter scenes. Among those hard worked per- 
=] 


sous even of former years bright and happy hapes 
srose, and visions of a prosperous lot, v a were 
pot always doomed to disappointment, f 1e rr 
ing tale is the authentic story of one who su — 
il the hardships of the former factory slavery, anc 
gho met with one true loving moar to ease her 
from the burdeu of her weary life, and lead her 
cently through the world beside him. . 

*'In one of the manufacturing districts, it matters 
little where, there dwelt a wealthy mill-owner ; he 
was prosperous in his mercantile speculations, and 
happy in the domestic relations of life. His son 
was the pride and delight of the old man, and 
shared with his father the interest he took in the 
factory. Now ia consequence of this very laudable 
and natural fecling, it followed that the young man 
was a very frequent visitor at the works ; and it 
slso followed as another and perhaps not so desir- 
able a consequence, that he noticed a very beautiful 
soung face bending over its work each day, and 
sometimes looking wan and weary with fatigue. 
And when he spoke a word of kindness to this 
lovely young face, the eves looked up gratefully 
and thanked him with their gentle glance for his 
kindness. 

Of course it was either accident or duty which 
every day, in some unaccountable manner, took him 
to the place where this very lovely face happened 
to be, and of course it was also either accident or 
duty which prompted the owner of that face to look 
round and smile at him as he approached. 

Things went on thus for some time, and then 
they found out one sad truth, that position had 
placed a fatal barrier between them —and affection 
ereated a chain which could never again be broken. 
The beautiful eyes looked sad now, and the light 
which even factory hardships had not been able to 
quench, was fading slowly but surely beneath the 
still greater hardship of bending to the dictates of 
society. The girl loved her master’s son, with all 
the strong and pure devotion of her. young heart, 
and the thought of parting’ from him was killing 
her. 

The affair became public, i.e. it became known 
to his family and friends. Some laughed at the 
absurdity of the thing (it is easy for those who 
tre incapable of feeling misery to scoff at it), 
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mitted the atrocious act of marrying her. Of 
course it would have been more creditable to. hin, 
if he would not east her off, to have retained her 
as his mistress, and kept her in disg:ace and guilt 
He might have hidden her away in some out of the 
way place, aud although the circumstance might 
have been perfectly well understood, no one, at 
least the generality of peuple would not have 
thought the worse of him for it. But he chose to 
marry her! It was aa outrage against society! a 
factory girl daring to love her master’s son; and 
moreover presuming to do so in houesty and sin- 
cerity! it was an unheard of offeuce ; for a factory 
girl to profess to be exclusive in her attachment, 
when a gentlenian was in qnestion, it was not to 
be believed. If she had fallen in love with a man 
of her own class, her fidelity might have been 
credited—but to fall in love with her master’s son 
—why the very offence proved her worthlessness. 

Again, the young man differed from the ex- 
pressed opinious of his friends, and proved that he 
did so by marrying the object of all their vitu- 
perations. Loud was the outery agaiust him, and 
the awful sentence of the would-be grandees of the 
circle in which he moved was, “he must be cut.” 
And he was cut—but he managed to live through 
it. The smiles on the lovely face he loved so well 
had recovered all their brightuess—the dear cheek 
had the bloom of the wild rose on it again, and as 
he looked at it, he blessed Heaven for having 


| giving him the means of saving the possessor from 
the degradation aud misery of a fallen life. In 


process of time, this young man grew to middle 
life. He made a name for himself in the world, and 
formed one of the senate of his country. Years 
had passed, and daughters had grown up around 
lim. Now, those who had formerly condemned, 
would only too gladly have accepted lis friendship ; 
but he differed with then again—and for the 
last time—and declined the renewal of their in- 
timacy, as he had before refused to profit by the 
gratuity of their advice. 

But although the snobbish noneuntities of a 


country town could wot afford to visit a man who 
_had dared to do what is right, by refusing to break 


others were loud in their condemnation of the | 


“wanton ;” others shook their beads, and said 
nothing; and others came in with the politic and 
heartless advice, “ Pay the girl off and have done 
with her ; you won't be fool enough to hamper 
Yourself with her for life ?” 

But he was “fool enough” to act like an 
honourable and true hearted mau. He had won 
ber, and he would hold to her though all the 
world said nay. He was of an age to judge and 


wet for himself, and he exercised his prerogative of | 
He removed the girl from the factory 
educated ; then—he absolutely com- | 


leg $0, 


ted bed her 


the heart which trusted him, the metropolis acted 
with a nobler policy, and courted those who were 
worthy of its notice. 

Although so much has been done for the Factory 
districts, still, after all, it is a weary thing for a 
child of ten to spend its days in labour. Ten 
hours per diem! The little limbs must be sorely 
tired at night, and the ceaseless whirring of the 


_ wheels is but a sorry accompaniment to the glee- 


some laugh of childhood. It seems hard that the 
curse,“ in the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
thy bread,” should @il so heavily on the young— 
and fall on them in a double sense it does—frat 
in the neglect, consequeut on their mother’s oceu- 


pation, and then—in the subsequent labour of their 
own hands, 
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PAGES OF ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

SUMATRA. 
We left Penang for Sumatra in a heavy but favour- 
able squall, which soon carried us out of sight of 
that much loved island, to which, however, we shall 
hereafter return. It may not be known to the 
generality of readers, that the term Pulo Penang 
means the Island of Beetleuut, though not a ves- 
lige of the areca is now to be met with on this 
island. 

Our cargo consisted of Turkey-red cloth, beads, 
eu'lery, and many other trifling things, such as 
buttons &c., which was generally supposed to capti- 
vate the hearts of cannibal nations, such as Captain 
Cook had to deal with when they took his cocked 
hat for a part of his head, and looked upon him in 
the light of a very strange bird, with a monstrous 
topknot. Everything on beard evidenced that we, 
too, were about to deal with savages; the crew had 
been nearly trebled, consisting chiefly of Bengalese, 
Lascars, and Manilla sea-cunuies and gunners. We 
carried six guns, and had a perfect armoury of 
small arms in the cabin; powder, and shot, and 
ball, we had in abundance, also a large Newfound- 
land dog, perhaps the most trustworthy guardian 
on board. We had moreover a Chinese carpenter, 
who was always getting lis tail into trouble, and 
swearing roundly at his pigeon, (as he termed 
business) and everything aud everybody else. I 
could not at first distinctly comprehend what use 
we had for this man, and the immense pile of 
planks tha: followed him aboard, as the ship was 
perfectly new and staunch. Gloomy presentiments 
of coffins in perspective, after mortal combat with 
piratical boats, presented themselves to my mind. 
I eventually found out, however, that the planks 
were destined for forming divisions in the hold to 
separate different qualities of the beetlenut. My 
friend N. of course accompanied us; not ouly as 
supercargo and merchant, but also as linguist—for 
he was perfect master of several dialects of the 
Malayan tongue. 

On the third day after our our departure we 
anchored off the town of Acheen, and landed there 
simply to go through some nonsensical formula, it 
being supposed requisite to require a permit to 
trade along the coast from the king, who was 
nominally sovereign of the whole island, though, in 
point of fact, the whole island is subdivided into 
petty principalities, all more or less independent of 
each other. Of Acheen I gas not permitted to 
see anything; the wind was fair for going down 
the Pedir coast—the great emporium of Sumatra 
beetlenut—so the ship’s boat simply landed with 
the supercargo, and speedily returned again, bring- 
ing off with it the requisite permit and three 


| 


Chuliahs from Madras (Chuliahs even here, as there, | 


are Jews and crows) who were to act as oy 
brokers along different points of the coast. 

The way they barter for beetlenut along th 
coast of Pedir, is somewhat similar to the Weg 
India sugar droughey system. We sailed as clog 
along the coast by day as we could approach, ang 
stood off again during the night, always on th 
alert for two things, the one a convenient ap 
snug berth, the other the crafty approach of 
pirates. As we neared the shore all hands kep 
an anxious look out for indications of beetleng 
heaps, the nut being almost invariably brought 
down close to the sea side, and there piled by the 
propr'etors to await the arrival of trading vessels, 
In very many likely looking places we wer 
doomed to disappointment, owing to sone other 
vessel having forestalled us, (for it was the regular 
beetlenut season, and the coast was swarming with 
vessels of all sizes, descriptions, and nations. N, 
however, knew every particle of the coast; he 
knew it to his cost, having lost a bran new vessel, 
the Sea Syren, by incautiously entering into the 
river of a place called Batu Barra, where the 
king, under some false plea, very quietly took pos. 
session of the ship; keeping her more as a toy 
than anything else (for he never permitted her to 
leave the river), and coolly sending N. to Penang 
in one of the native trading proahs. In a day or 
two we anchored off a miserable looking place 
called Pisanghan, possessing, however, a very 
favourable beetlenut reputation, and fixing upon 
this as our head-quarters, moored the vessel off the 
river’s mouth and proceeded to land. 

Half an hour’s row brought us into the river, 
which was little better than a creek at its em 
bouchere ; thick, rank weeds grew on either side, 
and long-lezged storks, poking out their heads is 
astonishment, took to wing, ‘screaming dolefal 
vengeance at us intruders. For fully half a mile 
the place seemed to be one abominable, hideow 
inarsh ; then, however, a bend in the river brougtt 
us in sight of higher ground, and simultaneously s 
band of ugly savages rushed down to the river 
side, and performed a little war dance, very charae 
teristic of the weapons they were armed with 
and the /out ensemble of their appearance. These 
ruffians were naked to the waist, and many of 
them besmeared with paint. Some had bows, a 
had kreeses of a prodigious size, and many of thea 
were armed with deadly looking spears. I mas 
confess I felt exceedingly uncomfortable at tis 
sudden and unwelcome opposition, the more ## 
I could not understand. a syllable of what the 
were shouting, or what the Chuliah supercargo #9 
shouting to themin return. The parley, howeret, 
seemed to produce the desired result ; the tam® 
ceased, the ‘savages grinned, and professed thet 
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sappiness at our arrival, and not many minutes | Mr. N. and myself, feasted out of one platter, each 


we were being escorted by them, and 

sholly at their mercy, to the palace of the queen, 
or princess who goveraed in this district. 

The palace was ‘neither more nor less than a 

ricketty old wooden stockade, with an elevated 


hut in the centre, propped up upon strong poles, 


so as to be beyond the spring of tigers, and other | 


unwelcome guests, that of a night were wont to 
wi about underneath, and reached by a wooden 
ladder, which was removed at sundown, and re- 
placed every morning. The hut was a roomy one, 
siry withal, and weather tight, as regarded being 
impervious to the heavy rains of such frequent re- 
currence. As for furniture, even at this distant 
date, I think I could reckon up the whole conteuts 
of that princely palace on my four fingers and 
thumb. They consisted of one or two earthen- 
ware jars for pickles, oil, &c.; several ropes of 
regetables suspended from the ceiling, one or two 
bamboo stools, a gourd for drawing water, an old 
mat, and a musty old cushion or two. Seated on 
one of them was her Majesty ix propria persona, 
corpulent in person—as behoveth Oriental royalty 
—dressed in a loose flowing Malayan petticoat, 
and with a light muslin shawl thrown negligently 
over her shoulders. She looked to be about 
foriy years old, and possessed, upon the whole, a 
most amiable countenance; nor did her looks 
belie her. By her side was seated a young girl of 
about fourteen, of by no means bad features or 
figure, who, though young in years, was budding 
iuto womanhood, and who was her majesty’s only 
daughter, and heiress apparent to the throne, or 

dirty cushion, that her mother was seated upon. 
Our reception was exceedingly gracious, and 
altogether sans ceremonie. Mer own people and 
our ship’s crew and ourselves squatted around her 
onthe floor, and conversation flowed pleasantly 
through the medium of the Chuliah broker, only 
iuterrupted now and then by the crowing of a noisy 
cock, or the clucking of a laying hen, who would 
persist in trying to deposit her fresh egg in N.’s 
Capacious straw hat, till these intruders were driven 
out by force of arms, only to return five minutes 

afterwards to resume their obstreperous conduct. 
Thus our audience was carried on with the best 
of feelings, apparently, on either side. Business 
matters were left to be discussed after more sub- 
stantial entertainment, to prepare against which 
some half dozen unhappy hens that bad intruded 
themselves upon the assembly, were forthwith cap- 
tured, slain, plucked, and thrown into a goodly. 
sized cauldron; with which fowls cunning spices, 
yams, and other vegetables were mixed, and the 
Whole stewed away till the fowls’ bones could be 
conveniently extracted. Then, in hollow bamboos 
ut for the purpose, rice and cocoanut milk were 
fo eo and the before alluded to jars 
at savoury pickles to give fresh gusto to the 
. Of a truth, it was a most tasteful repast — 
ere to the palate, simple, and nourishing 
Her Majesty and the Princess Royal, 


| 
| 


supplied with wooden spoons—the latter a laxury 
denied to the rest of the courtiers and guests. 
Dinner over, some score or two of young green 
cocoanuts, recently plucked from the tree, were 
scientifically sliced open by means of a kreese, 
affording us a ready manufactured cup, filled with 


as delicious a liquor (especially in a hot climate) 


as any potentate could desire. After the repast 


and Oriental ablutions, business was brought on 


the tapis, and, as this was rather a dry subject, I 


preferred sauntering into the neighbouring tope 





| 











with my trusty fowling piece, to see what I could 
do in the way of furnishing a treat for the hungry 
souls on board. Asa sufficient escort, and surely 
I should be proud to record the fact, the Princess 
Royal of Pedir offered to accompany me, and her 
shoeless Highness, without farther ado, jamped and 
led the way into the very thickest part of a wild 
mango grove. I followed little loath. The girl 
was, as I have said before, by no means a bad- 
looking wench; moreover, she had a pretty little 
voice aud insinuating way of her own which was 
very winning. I further flattered myself that | 
was not altogether a bad-looking young man, and 
that this, in addition to a childish love of sport, 
had induced her Malayan Highness to display such 
condescension. Sport that day was famous! I 
never toppled over a greater variety of gaudily 
plumaged parrots, doves, and wood-pigeons, in my 
life. One or two mango birds, of a brilliant yel- 
low plumage, aided to my store, and there were a 


' few tiny beauties, strangers to me and perhaps to 


the naturalist, whose beauty of shape and plumage 
excited the admiration even of the natwes, who 
seldom troubled themselves by studying the end- 
less variety of flowers and feathered songsters that 
teemed around. I never so much regretted what 
once in my life I had had a chauce of acquiring — 
viz., a knowledge of the art of preserving and 
stuffing birds; and I now mourn to think what 
little attention I ever devoted to the study of 
botany, which lost me the opportunity of accumu- 
lating, perhaps, some of the rarest specimens and 
seeds of plants and flowers. At every shot my 
royal companion clapped her hands with childish 
glee, and insisted upon picking up the dead birds 
herself. Two hours passed pleasantly away when 
one of the Queen's people come to summon us, as 
the conference was ended, and the contract for the 
loading of the Victoria completed. Wher I got 
back her corpulent Majesty was in raptures at my 
success, and, presenting her with some of the 
fattest parrots, which make a by no means bad 


_ragout, I carried the rest on board, and they con- 


stituted one of the jolliest pies that sailor or lands- 
man ever partook o& Thus ended our first day’s 
interview with the Queen of Pedir. 

Next day the work commenced in right down 
earnest. There were piles of beetlenut at Pedir 
itself, which was a town some thirty miles from 
Pisanghan, but which had been purchased by the 
queen. There were other piles of beetlenut at 
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various points on the sea shore, and at distauces 
varying from ten to fifty miles. 


Yo collect these | 


our own boats had to go droughing ; and on one | 


of these occasious I met with an adventure as 
romantic as it was perilous—an adventure which 
shall form the subject of another chapter, as it 
only occurred just towards the close of my sojourn 
at Sumatra. 

Every day for the first fortnight my duty con- 


sisted in landing at daylight, aud remaining close | 


to the palace, to take note of the measurement 
of the beetlenut. On these occasions my compa- 
nion almost invariably was the Princess Royal ; 
aud though we could barely make each other 
understood, save by signs, ete., I think, indeed 
I am certain, that in that brief interval we 
managed to fall desperately in love with each 
other. During this interval I had an opportunity 
which, perhaps, never was before afforded to any 
European, of visiting the interior of this part of 
Sumatra. Some of the Malay portion of our 
crew deserted from the vessel during the night, 
and taking the gig with them, had been seen to 
pass Pisanghan, and, following the course of the 
river, proceed into the interior, Having received 
authority, and an escort from the queen, it was 
deputed to me, with some picked men of the crew, 
first to proceed inland towards several dependent 
villages, to see if these deserters were secreted by 
any of the peasantry. On this first excursion we 
set out on pony back, well armed, aud well muni- 
tioned with provender and food. Almost directly 
after leaving Pisanghan, we entered upon an ex- 
tensive district of gradually undulating fields, all 
apparently in a high state of cultivation, and pic- 








turesquely dotted here and there with groups of | 


mangostein and other fruit trees. Crossing this 


plain breadth ways, which occupied us nearlya couple | 


of hours, we came to the foot of a hill, where was 
situated the first village in our route—a village 
consisting of from 17 to 20 huts. The construc- 
tion of these was peculiar to the Malayan peninsula. 
‘The huts were neat, compact wooden cabins, care- 
fully thatched with straw. These were propped 
up on four stout poles, at an elevation of not less 
than 30 feet from the ground, and looking like 
imaginary giants on stilts. The reason for this 
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great elevation being requisite was, firstly, the 
from their doors the peasantry could command g» 
extensive view of the fields we had just travorseq 
(which were cultivated by them), and so coylj 
witness, and in time prevent, the depredations whieh 
whole legions of wild boars, even iu broad day. 
light, would otherwise have committed; but alg 
from the unpleasant fact that wild elephants some 
times amused themselves by strolling about here 
of a night, and not unfreqvently terrified the 


inhabitants by walking right under their huts, and 


performing a terrific arietta with their trumpets, 
Sometimes one, more playful than the others, would 
amuse itself by twisting its trunk round the stout 
corner post, and giving the whoie fabric sucha 
shake, and made an extemporaneous eart!iquake of 
itself. On snch occasious the peasantry scared 
these unwelcome intruders away, by flourishing 
lighted flambeaux through window and door, 
whilst women screamed and clattered upon noisy 
gongs. 

The vicinity of each separate hut was devoted 
to the culture of vegetables, whole fields being 
laid out for the culture of twenty different speci- 
mens of yams, some of which were of great size 
and very superior flavour; and what was remark. 
able, that though white as the ordinary yam when 
uncooked, they assumed every colour of the raia. 
bow after being boiled—some, with’ the tiats 90 
beautifully blended, that it seemed really a sin and 
a shame to cut and devour them. Our ride, 
however, had stifled such consciences with the 
appetite of a wolf; and I sat down to dinner on 
this my first interview with a Sumatra peasaat 
ris @ vis with himself, and his really pretty young 
wife (who, to my surprise, took my arrival with as 
much coolness as if she had ever in her life before 
set eyes upon a European, and entered freely into 


conversation, without tle slightest display of 


bashfulness or reserve), and enjoyed the coloured 
yams, well covered with the rich gravy of a stewed 
hare, as much as ever I did a meal in mg life. 

I found the inhabitants of this village apparently 
a quict, harmless people, cleanly in their habits, 
neat about their persons and huts, and exceedingly 
diligent and active—one good specimen, at a 
events, of the much calumuiated Sumatrans. 
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Tne Earl of Derby fell naturally into the direction 
of the Government under the circumstances stated 
last month. 
prise, to have listened to the debate of the 19th, 
and to have telegraphed the order of assault—or, 
at least, of division—to his followers in the 
Commons. 
The situation of Premier, with a minority of one 
hundred, is not so enviable that any statesman 


He is said to have planned the sur- | 


The report is a romance of politics. | 


would lay deep plots to attain the honour. It #* 
curious position—the strangest in recent history: 
The present Premier has, ere now, conducted tt 
government with a minority in the Commons, for 


"season ; but a deficiency of one hundred, and pr 


bably of one hundred and fifty, is a novelty. 
We reject the idea of planning for the Premitt 


ship, because, after the plot was successful—if sf 





plot existed—the Earl of Derby went in search? 
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the elements for a ministry. Syntax, in search of | the suffrage, or greatly to remodel the reform bill ; 


the picturesque, had no greater difficulties. 


though the Conservative leader was the rejected of | 


the Peelites before, yet he made his suit to them. | 


were in hopes of a higher offer when the 
poo cabinet fell; but now they are older, 


sed again. 
pve Mr. Sydney Herbert, who would not join 


without somebody else, and that personage would 
not work except in a Graham cabinet; and so 
the negociations went for nothing—but nothing 
is better than a Peelite Government. 

The Premier had therefore either to abandon 
the formation of a Cabinet, or entrust his personal 
following with all the work. Even his son at first 
refused office, although he ultimately accepted the 
colonies. As Lord Stanley holds rather Radical 
riews on domestic politics, is laborious, and is ac- 
guaiuted with colonia! affairs, the place is for him 
the best position. All the members of a Cabinet 
are responsible for its political principles, yet the 
chief of any office is more directly responsible for 
its management than for the proceedings of his 
colleagues. If General Peel make a mess at the 
War-office, Lord Stanley may lose his place at the 
Colonies; but he will not be held morally respon- 
sible. As for any other responsibility nobody 
thinks of that “ now-a-days.” We have fallen 
upon silken and velvety roads through life, and the 
idea of impeachment is entirely historical. 
rough forefathers held some notions of that kind, 
and reduced them occasionally to practice, but we 
are courteous and polite. 

Lord Stanley in the Colonial Office will not dis- 
qualify himself for any higher place in a future 
Cabinet, to which he may aspire. He belongs to 
the reforming section of the Derby Government, 
which is now stronger in numbers than at any for- 
mer period, and strong in talent. It may be un- 
able to sustain the dead weight of its inanimate 
half; but it can break off the partnership with 
some credit hereafter. That dissolution of part- 
nership is in the future. 

Along term of opposition is disastrous to dis- 
cipline in a party. The different leaders endeavour 
‘© work out their own specifics. The Premier 
when he began to consider the state of his party, 
discovered that fact. Sir John Pakington and Mr. 
y had quarrelled upon education. Neither 

f the two could therefore be allowed to interfere 
with educational pursuits. Lord Stanley, Mr. 
i, and Sir John Pakington had ran loose on 

the Jewish business; and they required to be kept 
yh anything connected with the emancipation 
the Syrian refugees. The party were due the 
llorship to Sir Frederick Thesiger, if Lord 


$was unable to re-oceupy the woolsack; | 


| to be consulted and humoured. This was the 


tad thus the oldest lawyer of the party at the bar, 
most violent opponent of the deliverance 
addi Rothschild, had to be placed where he 

The ome mischievous to that thane of gold. 
Femier is probably not anxious to enlarge 


Our 


Al- | yet his Chancellor of the Exchequer seeks aa 


approach to equality of representation, and his 
Attorney-General speaks very fair Radicalism. His 
Secretary for the Colonies wants an extension of 
the suffrage, and his Secretary for the Home Depart , 


and they might be wiser. The coquettes, however, | ment suggested the enfranchisement of all the men 


Mr. Gladstone would not assist | 


in the militia force, which is perhaps as liberal a 


_ measure in reference to that class as can be desired. 








He was assailed by other difficulties within his 
own political family. The Scottish nobleman of 
greatest political mark, accessible for his service, 
was required in Ireland. The only distinctly Scottish 
official in the Government, the Lord Advocate, an 
able man, had to look for a seat in England. 

Ireland was almost equally unproductive of sup- 
port; although it is also happily unproductive of 
trouble. The police of Dublin, and the students 
of Trinity are the only persons guilty of rioting in 
that country now; and Mr. Smith O’Brien, in an 
elaborate proclamation, has recommended the Cou- 
servatives as better upon the whole than the Whigs. 
Ireland, notwithstanding its popular Vice-Roy and 
its political quiet, needed a Chancellor. An Eng- 
lish barrister might have been sent to Dublin for 
that honour; but the mission would have been a 
mistake ; as it was when that was done before. 
Among Irish lawyers there was no choice. Mr, 
Napier stood for many reasons first of his party ; 
but he was an advocate of tenant right. Then 
tenant right with all the hereditary objections to 
the scheme had to be made an open question, and 
Ireland has a very able Chancellor. 

India and not Ireland was Earl Derby’s difficulty. 
The majority of his party voted, and in our opinion 
voted well, that the present Session is not the 
time to revolutionise the Government of India; and 
that Viscount Palmerston’s bill was nearly the 
worst measure that could have been devised fur 
the purpose. It was a reform, but a step towards 
arbitrary powcr at home. It is possible to reform 
not for the better, but for the worse; and that 
was proposed. The grand argument of the minority 
in the Commons was one of time. This is, they 
said, the wrong year. 

The Earl of Ellenhorough dissented from the 
opinions of his party on this subject. ‘The rancour 
roused in his mind by his recall from the Governor- 
Generalship of India has never cooled. He has 
always opposed the East India Company at every 
point. While the nation forget his transactions in 
India he forgets nothing. The public no longer 
remember the gates of Somnauth, and the policy 
which almost identified the representative of a 
professedly Christian people with the erudest and 
roughest idolatry. The Earl of Ellenborough is 
attached to the Derby party, and being an adthority 
on Indian affairs, competent to speak well, be had 


grand difficulty. The Larl’s prejudices were 

weighed against India’s interests, and the prejadices 

were heavier ia the Premier's necessities if not in his 

opinion, Thus the Board of Control fell to the 
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Earl of Ellenborough and Mr. Baillie, and the 
latter gentleman in consistence with his six weeks’ 
old speech or: Oude, should now “move for’ the res- 
titution of that kingdom to the admirable dynasty 
who have ruled its fortunes for seventy years. 
Consummate skill was expended in composing 
all these differences; but they were reconciled 
and the machine was ready for motion. Not the 
least skilful contrivance was that which prevented 
contests at the re-election of the members of 
Goverument who had seats in the Commons. This 
ceremony passed in all the constituencies without 
opposition, although it is said that Sir Edward 


Lytton Bulwer is not in office, because he could | 


not trust himself to his Hertfordshire voters. The 
loss to this able and literary partizan is five thou- 
sand pounds a year, but he will find compensation 
in India, or in some other governorship. That 
management was unexceptionable which gave back 
all their seats to the members of the Government 
without expense, or any heavier outlay than is 
requisite on the cheapest scale. 


When all these personal arrangements were | 
complete, the policy of the Government had to be | 


framed. Then blunders commenced, and probably 
will continue. ‘The amendment of Mr. Milner 
Gibson was rot considered fatal to the biil against 
conspiracies. According to his opinion it did not 
negative the measure, and contained no ground for 
abandoning the bill. 

The Earl of Derby’s first address to the Peers 
in his official capacity resembled a programme of 
his policy. He astonished many of them by inti- 
mating the intention of his Government to prose- 
cute the bill against conspiracies. It had not 


fallen, he said, when the Government fell by Mr. | 
Milner Gibson’s amendment ; and this opinioa is | 


correct, in a parliamentary sense, although it was 
believed that the majority on the amendment were 
not favourable to the bill. That measure, in its 
proposed terms, is not popular in the country. 
Its authors cannot be described fairly as its friends, 
and its enemies are resolute foes. We have no 
party who are active in its favour; and its oppo- 
nents are implacable in their detestation of its 
purposes. In these circumstances its dangers 
may be exazgerated, and its purposes misrepre- 
sented, while the greater part of the people regard 
with suspicion any change in the law, of whatever 
nature, that seems ‘o originate for foreign conveni- 
ence, or by foreign dictation. 

The Premier committed his Government, there- 
fore, to an unpopular course in taking up this 
remnant of Whig clothing, according to the meta- 
phorical language of his Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in former times. The error was inexcusable, 
unless upon the supposition that he wanted to 
assure the French Government that no change 
would occur on the policy pursued in their busi- 
ness ; but that supposition would not be an excuse. 
The law peers, without any exception, had ac- 
knowledged or asserted that the law was sufficient 
to punish those crimes against which the new 
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bill was directed. Opportunities of trying {, 
accuracy of this opinion were afforded by cases 
different characters. A foreign refugee--p, 
Simon Bernard—was in custody, charged wij 
the worst act which the bill proposed to punish 
An Englishman was charged with the publicatig 
of an incitement to the offence. A foreign refugee 
also awaited trial under a similar charge. Anothe 
Englishman had been accused of committing the 
crime for which the bill proposes to find a punish. 
ment. He had not been apprelended, but a 
reward was offered for his arrest ; and the Gover. 
ment, probably, supposed that he would be found 
in time to meet a trial. Thus all the offenes 
against which the bill proposes to provide were tg 
be illustrated by actual criminal trials, whic) 
would leave no reason to doubt the capability o 
the existing law; and there appeared to be m 
reason for weakening its force by improvements 
which would not be applicable to these cases, but 
would form a capital argument lo a jury agains 
convictions on them. The Premier, had, therefore, 
an excellent opportunity of allowing this bill t 
drop quietly out of view, and the resolution to 
nurse it into vitality was not prudently taken. If 
a crime can be committed in this country for whied 
the law provides no punishment, it is obvious that 
the omission must be supplied; or, if foreign 
refugees enjoy here an impunity for crime, no 
possessed by British-born subjects, that offensive 
| Privilege must be withdrawn ; but the suppositions 
_ are on trial, and we need not anticipate by a remedy 
results that may not exist. 

The bill as presented to the Commons could né 
pass into law. It is directed against conspiracy 
within British jurisdiction to do murder without 
our jurisdiction. The act would not be punishable 
| by our laws, according to the supporters of the 
| bill; because the act would come into existent, 
_ where our laws never existed, or do not at this date 
exist. Geographical limits occur to our statutes 
and the crime proposed is to be done upon persons 
| living out of our connexion ; "and upon ground ore 
| which our laws do not reach. The crime of m 
requires therefore, to be defined for the purpose 
of the act, and this has been done by the bill # 
a concise and simple style. It explains the enm 
by a reference to our laws, and whatever 
they would account to be murder at home is # 
sumed to be murder in a foreign country. 

A clue is afforded to the possible results of 
| the act by this interpretation. If young Scot 
or young Ireland, in their enthusiasm for antig® 
heraldry, should rebel and shoot people dead, ® 
put a crown over the Irish harp, or another crows 
upon the horn of the Scottish unicorn, they 
be chargeable with treason; and also with 
done in a treasonable intention. Although the 
ject of rebellion were more serious tham 
position of a crown upon the figure of a beash # 
a musical instrument—the result would not ¥ 
mitigated, aud the charge, if lives were lost, woud 














still be murder. 
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THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT BILL. 


It follows, therefore, that if a number of Italians 
were to combine, conspire, and plot together here 
sn insurrection on Neapolitan territory, out of 
hich a combat arose, and lives were lost in the 
struggle, they would be guilty of murder by this 
bill—or, at least, of conspiring to murder. The 
nsture of the offence on the 14th January last, in 
Paris, is transparent. It was a private massacre ; 
but if its contrivers had possessed courage and 
numbers to seize a military post, and been defeated, 
their attempt would have been rash, reckless, and 
wicked; while, if they had been somehow success- 
fal, it would have been bold and chivalrous—a 
daring and a great revolution. 

Tnese circumstances show the difficulty of 
legislating leisurely; and that is greatly increased 
by legislating rashly, on the subject. Therefore, 
the Government have not hastened to the redemp- 
tion of their Premier’s pledge; but Easter has 
come without any farther proceedings upon the bill 
against conspiracies, 

The Premier appropriated more of Viscount 
Palmerston’s principles. His party had opposed 
the introduction of a bill to abolish the East India 
Company, and make other provision for the future 
government of India. They had opposed the pro- 
posal on the very intelligible ground that, however 
bad or good the measure might be by itself, its 
introduction was impolitic at this date. That 
objection applied, not merely to the nature of the 
bil!, but to any measure, of whatever nature, that 
abolished or weakened ‘the authority of the East 
Indi» Company. The Premier, however, stated 
that a majority of 149 in the Commons had voted 
for the introduction of a bill to abolish the Com. 
pany, and therefore its authority was destroyed. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Disraeli, 
repeated the same argument on the introduction of 
their measure in the Commons upon the 26th of 
March. Permission to introduce a bill is certainly 
bot a reason for believing that it will pass through 
Parliament. Upon the same ground the Govern- 
meat is bound to carry out the Jewish bill. Upon 
that principle they are bound to leave office at 
once; for there is no doubt whatever that the 
Commons present an abstract majority of 149 or 
thereby against them. The Earl of Derby is 
therefore as unconstitutional a personage as Mr, 
Mangles; and the Company's authority can be no 
ig than that of her Majesty’s present Govern- 

The reason assigned was thus wortliless, but not 
Bore absurdly worthless than the reason concealed. 
The Earl of Ellenborough supports the Conservative 
Party, and hates the East India Company. His 
7 as to his party was incidental ; his hatred 


“sta; while Governor-General. The House of 
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debating, but he is also on the opposite side 
and dangerous. There was no old Governor- 
General available for the emergency ; and the con- 
struction of a Peer to meet the difficulty would 


have exhibited poverty. The Earl of Ellenborough 
| was requisite therefore in the Government, but he 
had decided on revenge for all his “ wrongs’’ from 


_ the Company ; and had his price. 





mpany originated in his recall from Cal- | 


ters have not many members who are conversant | 


~~ Indian affairs. Macaulay was raised to the 
at in order to supply the deficiency, and he 
08 the opposite side.” The Marquis of 


Canticarde has 


7 


acquired a character for Indian ' their opinions in explicit terms, on the 


That price was 
apparently paid; but only apparently; for he will 
disturb the internal peace of the Cabinet often, and 
furnish, as be has already supplied, its members 
with surprises. 

The East India Company petitioned Parliament 
for an inquiry into their Government of India, 
The investigation might have shown the origin 
of many transactions that have expended the 
finances and impaired the strength of the Eastern 
Empire. The request was one that the people 
and their representatives should have supported, 
before the latter made any alteration in the Go- 
vernment of India; but both political parties find 
it less convenient to publish the facts of the case, 
then to lead the Company to political execution 
over a flower-covered way; chaunting hymns 
in their praise, as if the authorities of Leadenhall 
Street were oxen of Lystra. 

The present Government might have taken a 
more popular course in the Indian question, by 
Originating the examination which the Company 
required ; but in addition to the reasons already 
given, its members believed evidently from the 
niajority of 149 that the Company, like them- 
selves, were not popular in the country, and that 
little could be gained by doing anything for them, 
These movemen‘s are all calculated upon the 
error that the House of Commons really represents 
the people; and, if so, wants no reform. 

‘That reform was the next subject of an embar- 
rassing character, and the present Premier made on 
it an exact imitation of his predecessor. He did 
not consider the Reform bill a final measure, yet 
it was not so much out of repair as some persons 
believed. Forthe present year he could not attend to 
its wants, and they were not urgent. If the members 
ofthe government are the only persons of common 
intelligence in the country, who have not considered 
this subject carefully, for some time past, they 
are therefore, the persons least competent to 
conduct its affairs. The request for another year 
will not be resisted strongly in the Commons ; for 
it looks to the members like another year in 
possession of the premises; while the country has 
the substitution of a conditional for a definite pro- 
mise. The past Government distinctly promised a 
bill of some kind in this year, and the present Go- 
vernment promise a bill for next year, if they can 
find time to prepare the measure. 

The prospects of a reform bill are not only there- 
fore delayed for twelvemonths, but are less defined, 
and distinct for 1859, then they were for 1858. 
They become darker, and they recede. Several 
members of the Government have indeed expressed 
3 
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of some changes ; yet, these are only husting’s 
opinions, and they may not be of mach importance 
in the Cabinet. 

If the Premier had distinctly promised to intro- 
duce a general measure of reform in February next, 
the Government might have obtained peace on the 


subject to that date; but the present state of the | 


question fully justifies the course that will be 
taken by independent members during the session. 
It would even support the introduction of their 


measure by the Opposition; and Viscount Palmer. | 


ston could scroll a bill in a couple of liours, and 
send it round his particular friends in as many 
days. 

After Easter, therefore, notices of motions on 
organic reforms will be placed on the books of the 
Commons. Some of them will reach to discus- 
sions ; some of the discussions will end in divi- 
sions, and in one of these votes, towards mid- 
summer, the Ministry will be defeated. 

That catastrophe may be regretted by all the 
members who wish to introduce bills. The leader 
of the Commons evidently allows the utmost Jati- 
tude in that respect. Mr. Ewart sought a com- 
mittee on the Colonisation of India, anda com- 
mittee was conceded. Mr. Baxter wanted an in- 
quiry into the manner of billeting soldiers; and 
General Peel at once made a committee. Mr. 
Ayrton proposed a bill to convert all the area of 
the metropolis into oue parish for the purposes of 
rating, and permission was given to introduce the 
measure. It is now safe, upon the principle of 
the Earl of Derby and Mr. Disraeli, for unanimity 
must be stronger than a majority of 149! Mr, 
Roebuck wanted to recall the Earl of Eglintoun 
from Ireland, and not appoint a successor in the 
vice-royalty, and the motion was negatived on the 
previous question, without incurring the trouble of 
any exposition of advantages to be derived from 
Lord-Lieutenants in Dublin. The previous ques- 
tion is the most hopeful negative that can be given 
to any request. It resembles the commercial “ call 
again,’ or “ the more convenient season” of morals. 
Lord Bury wishes permission for widowers to 
marry the sisters of their deceased wives, and 
Jeave was given by a majority to introduce the bill. 


Mr. Newdegate and Lord John Russell were left | 


to struggle for and against the admission of Jews 
into Parliament, and Lord Johu’s bill passed on 
a stage through the Commons towards certain 
destruction in the Peers. Nobody has been op- 
posed as yet by the Government, except Mr. Dun- 
lop, of Greenock, who had a bill in progress to 
amend the Lands and Properties Valuation Act of 
Scotland. ‘This bill might have rated deer forests 
and shooting grounds in the occupation of the 
owners, and that being equivalent to highway- 
robbery in the opinion of certain personages, our 
Lord-Advocate, the member for Stamford, was 
employed to suffocate the measure, which he did 
in a very clever harangue, founded upon fiction, 
and carried on by the same worthless species of 
assertion. 


Mr. Disraeli leads t!:e Commons as some | 
| people lead a beast of which they are afraid. 
| pets, and strokes, and speaks kind words \ 
creature, and allows it to have its own way 
utmost stretch of its chain. That, perbaps, is. 
_bad plan. It is easier and more pleasant tha 
scheme of checks, taunts, and tugs pursued | 
predecessor. It may be a symptom of eithe 
tain strength or cautious weakness ; and 8p 
probably from the latter cause ; but it wil 
augurate a new system with more freedo 
| private members than they have formerly posse 
if it lasts only—but it will not last ; the! 
will topple over sooner than its inhabitants 
sume. 

The people, and we believe the electors thr 
their representatives, were prepared to give 
Earl of Derby a fair trial—they deemed 
entitled to a political ticket of leave after hi 
years’ Opposition servitude. They are not i 
posed to try him fairly as yet. No pol 
animosity exists against the Ministry, and if 
be beaten out of office, as they will be so 
must be from their refusal to do the work nece 
in the present time. Ever since 1854 the p 
have waited with exemplary patience for a Re 
Bill, which was made a Cabinet measure ol 
Aberdeen Government, and promised as ar 
pendage to the war by the Palmerston Min 
During these four years the memers of the D 
Cabinet have stodied the subject in all its bear 
They have calculated the consequences of a | 
equitable distribution of representation than e 
now. They have reckoned over all the re 
of extending the suffrage. If they cannot 1 
upon their verdict now, it is not probable that 
will come toa better state of mind by confine 
| in office. There might be a hope of that if, b 
| jury, they could be deprived of candle, fire, 
| food, and locked up to prosecute their ingu 

without digestive interruptions. The rever 
all this severe discipline is practised upon # 
Some of them are in better circumstances to: 
than they ever were in their lives before, am 
can have no reason to suppose that they wil 
converted to unanimity by affluence and comf 
| Even at the present moment—that is, # 
| political moment occurring soon after Easter 
| they were to say ‘we are agreed” upos 
Reform bill; but, “positively for the last ti 
delay is wanted. Give us one year more. We! 
the findings to pass through, and we have & 
of them yet to write on the great Indian ¢ 
We have to smooth and soothe the Gallic ey 
which have become wild and want flesh. 
have a difficult matter of accounting on thes 
and means. We have fo recover from our ast 
ment at discovering where we are, Alteg® 
so much work is unpleasant ; and unless we & 
one year more, some of it will be spoiled. 
time would be conceded. Agitation would 
sleep until the winter were over, and te 
had come. The Reformers would trust the p* 
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A DARK CORNERS OF TISTORY. 


of the new Ministry, who have promised a bill, if 
had some indication of what they might 
+—one of those clear descriptions that Mr. 
ij can make of a very confused article. 
Without that—without a better reason for wait- 


they 
expec 
Disrae 
ing than the convenience of a Ministry, not pledged 
to anything next year, and no description of the 
reform which they are to produce, it would be a 


criminal neglect of great interests to postpone a 
motion, which must educe the requisite information 


ee — 
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or overtax the Ministerial strength, and produce 
the next crisis. 
If the late Premier and Lord John Russell 
have declined to form any more partnerships ; the 
latter statesman is certain to make some motion, that 
will bring out the opinion of the House of Com- 
mons; but, if the old Whig leaders have settled 
_ their differences, the work will devolve upon some 

member of the House, who is not an expectant 
| of office. 


PANDORA’S BOX. 


Wuewn Pandora's fatal box 

Burst asunder fron its locks, 

Then forthwith there bristling flew 
A little arméd wingéd crew: 
Discord, rushing wildly down, 
Deadly malice in his frown ; 

Anger flew with ruffled mien, 

All around was Discord seen, 
Where his hot and fiery brow 
Gleamed as hateful then as now; 
Envy next, with demons rife, 

Strove to fill the world with strife ; 
Discontent soon darkly spread 

And his sombre mantle shed 

O’er the bright and shining world ; 
Happiness for e’er they hurled 
From her golden dazzling seat, 
Never more the earth to greet ; 
Now her place is filled with care— 
Cold and chilly, dark despair, 
From her bright and gladsome throne 
Comes the suffering mortals’ groan, 


When for ever she has fled. 


Quickly all the evils spread— 
Deadly Malice, with his power, 
Chased the sunshine from the hour. 
And the bright and pleasant day 
Changed to night beneath his sway ; 
Evil passions rose to view, 

Widely spread and stronger grew. 


But within the box alone 

Stood a little helpless one, 

Vainly tried to lift the lid 

That again had downward slid 
When the evils winged their way 
Through it to bright cloudless day, 
Spreading wretchedness all o'er 
Where happiness had reigned before ; 
Still she strove and strove with care— 
Never yielding to despair— 

Strove to break the iron bands, 
Strove with wildly trembling hands ; 
Wildly struggling once again— 
Till Hope escaped to dwell with men. 








A DARK CORNER OF HISTORY: 


SIR THOMAS OVERBURY, AS COURTIER AND AUTHOR. 


Is the course of our desultory reading, it has | 
often formed matter for wonderment that, having | 
* fine a field open for the exercise of fancy, some 
ee or other of our great modern novelists has not | 
thought fit to “‘ point a moral, or adorn a tale” with | 
incidents gathered from the life of Sir Thomas Over- 
It isindeed more than probable that many | 
‘Who would nevertheless feel indignant at a charge 
of ignorance of England's history) have either never 

of Overbury, or, if they have, know him 
mh 45 4 mere courtier who came toa dreadful end 

reign of James I. To those who have for- 





‘ ten, aed know nothing of Overbury, a few pas- 
“ets in that ill-starred man’s life-history may not | 


prove utterly uninteresting. To those who know 
him in his twofold capacity of courtier and author, 


we need to make some apology, ere we proceed 


to review both characters. We feel that, while 
bringing up the disjecta membra poeta once more 
to the light of day, we may prove but clumsy 
resurrectionists. We believe Mr. Robert Bell 
(but possibly in this respect our memory may be 
treacherous) has, within the last few years, 
annotated Overbury’s poems, and, if so, there is 
some chance of our poet's reputation, after lying 
dormant for rather more than two centuries, re- 
viving in English estimation. 

Sir Thomas Overbury (as we gather from a 
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| rief notice of his life prefixed to his poetical and 
prose works, published in one small volume, which 
appeared more than a hundred years after his 
murder, and reached a tenth edition,) was the son 
of Nicholas Overbury, a country gentleman, of 
Burton, in Gloucestershire; he early discovered 
a rising genius, and in his fourteenth year be- 
came a gentleman-commoner at Oxford, from thence 
he removed himself to the Temple, but legal 
studies not suiting his tastes, he shortly after- 
wards went to France, where, by travel and mix- 
ing with the best French society, he became one 
of the most polished gentlemen of his time. 
Shortly after his arrival at the court of James I. 
he became acquainted with Robert Carre,—an 
acquaintance which ripened into friendship, if 
friendship can be truly said to have existed be- 
tween two men so utterly dissimilar in character 
and intellect. And here, inasmuch as that friend- 
ship proved so fatal to the luckless Overbury, we 
may as well sketch his “friend.” About the end 
of the year 1609, Robert Carre, a youth of twenty, 
aud of a good Scotch family, arrived in London 
from his travels. Hume well describes the court 
favourite in a sentence, “ All his natural accom- 
plishments consisted in good looks, all his ac- 
quired abilities in an easy air and graceful 
demeanour.” Fortified by letters of introduction 
from Lord Hay, Carre speedily won the good 
opinion of James,—who was weakly partial to 
mere beauty, to a degree unprecedented, save in 
the time of Edward II. and his minions, Piers 
Gaveston and Hugh Le Despencer. But the 
youth was so ignorant that even his royal pro- 
tector was ashamed of him, and, if we may believe 
Hume, “took the birch into his own royal hands, 
and instructed him in the principles of grammar.” 
We suppose it was somewhere about this time 
that Carre (whom James had already knighted, 
created Viscount Rochester, decorated with the 
garter, brought into the privy council, &c.,) be- 
came well acquainted with Overbury, and soon 
the two quasi friends were inseparable. Carre 
fell in love with the Lady Frances Howard; who 
was married to, and shortly after (under circum- 
stances which those curious in such matters had 
better read for themselves in the pages of contem- 
porary history) divorced from, the Earl of Essex, 
son of that ill-fated earl who lost his head in the 
reign of Elizabeth. So soon as the Countess of 
Essex could obtain her divorce, she wished to 
marry Viscount Rochester (Carre); who, on his 
side, consulted Overbury on the matter. Now 
although Overbury may have been guilty of 
encouraging Rochester's criminal passion for Lady 
Essex up to this time, it appears that he opposed 
every argument his friendship could suggest to 
prevent the contemplated marriage; and in the 
zeal of friendship (however misapplied) he even 
“went so far as to threaten Rochester, that he 
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would separate himself for ever from him if }¢ 
could so far forget his honour and his interest 
to prosecute the intended marriage.”* 

This conversation was reported by Rochester t 
the Countess of Essex, who naturally hated Over. 
bury for his advice, with all the intensity of he 
black heart. Nay, more, she induced Rochestg 
to swear vengeance against his guondam friend 
and thus enlisted her lover’s sympathies in he 
plans for Overbury’sruin The will supplied, th 
way was not difficult. Rochester hereupon inti. 
mated to the King that although Overbury; 
abilities were of the highest order, he had latterly 
become intolerable from his arrogance, &c., &¢,; 
with such like falsehoods, as a man who from, 
dear friend had become a bitter enemy could » 
readily invent. Overbury was accordingly, as 
Rochester hoped, by the King appointed Envoy tp 
the Court of St. Petersburgh. Now was the tim 
to effect his destruction. Straightway going tp 
Overbury, Rochester informed his unsuspecting 
friend of the royal pleasure; but, pretending st 
the same time great distress at the idea ofs 
separation, and promising to procure him some 
thing better at court, he soon induced Overbuy 
to agree to refuse the embassy. He indeed added, 
that he thought it just possible that the King 
might for a few days be angry at the refusal, but 
no doubt he, Rochester, could soon appease hin. 
And so, when the King sent for Overbury to in- 
form him of the high honour to be conferred a 
him, James was greatly surprised when Overbury 
humbly requested his majesty to choose som 
other person for the office. 

Rochester (who was an adept in hypocrisy, ifis 
nothing else), then inflamed the King agains 
Overbury still more, on the ground of his unpara- 
leled insolence in daring to refuse such a mark f 
royal favour. And ina short time the luckles 
Overbury found himself a prisoner in the Tower,— 
of which, a few days before, Rochester had caused 
his protége, Sir Gervase Elways, to be appointed 
the Lieutenant. The plan of murder was Dov 
nearly matured; but difficulties still beset te 
way. Overbury could not be assassinated, & 
cause the Lieutenant of the Tower (who is auswe- 
able for the prisoners) dare not suffer it; and@ 
open murder committed in such a place woul 
have acquired too much unpleasant notoriety: 
Poison, therefore, was suggested. 

To that end a Mrs, Turner (a vile womss, a 
a creature of the Countess of Essex) provided # 
Weston, whom Sir Thomas Monson 
to the Lieutenant of the Tower as a fit pesws® 
wait on Overbury there. But even this 
insufficient: whatever was brought as food ® 
Overbury was dressed in the Lieutenant's kiteh#: 
it therefore became advisable to engage him ot 
plot. It has been ofirmed, and with some 
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shade of probability, that the Earl of Northampton | 


spoke to him of it, hinting at the same time that 
James was all the while tacitly cognizant of the 
scheme. ‘There are, however, to the credit of the 
Lieutenant, not wanting writers who affirm that, 
refusing to be concerned in the crime, and not 
daring to disclose it, he took care to seize all the 
victuals Viscount Rochester sent for Overbury’s 
use. This is probable, seeing that Overbury was 
alive in the Tower so long as from April to the 
following September. 

Having got Overbury out of their way, the 
Viscount Rochester and the Countess of Essex 
were carrying out their scheme of annulling her 
marriage in order that she might afterwards es 
pouse her paramour, Rochester. Into this project 
the King entered more to the credit of his zeal 
for his minion than his regard to his own honour. 
Upon the disgraceful particulars of that divorce 
we have no inclination to dwell. The divorce was, 
however, obtained readily enough ; the King, upon 
the petition of the Countess, commissioned the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, other bishops, and 
some laymen, to hear and determine the affair. 

The divorce was obtained, in spite of the protest 
of the Archbishop, who published his reasons for 
dissent; the King even took upon himself to 
answer those objections; and—-we again quote 
Hume—* to crown the scene, the King, solicitous 
lest the lady should lose any rank by her new 
marriage, bestowed upon his favourite Carre, in 
addition to his present title of Viscount Rochester, 
that of Earl of Somerset, under which title he is 
notorious to all. So much for the British 
Solomon !” 

At last Overbury’s constitution gave way ; five 
months of almost daily administrations of subtle 
poisons had done their work, and one of the most 
accomplished men that the court of that weak, 
stunted pedant, James I. ever produced, was 
dead ! | 

Our space will not permit us to linger longer on 
this ground; it will be enough for our present 
purpose to say, that shortly after Overbury’s 
death, the cause of it was hinted at, confirmed by 
the admission of a boy who had been employed 
by one of the poisoners, and most of the guilty 
parties were tried and executed. The trial of the 
arch-murderers, Somerset and his Countess, was 
deferred till May the next year, 1616, when sen- 
tence of death was passed upon both. The King, 
however, granted them a reprieve, which was often 
renewed till the year 1621, when they had liberty 
to retire into the country. At last in 1624, a few 
months before the King’s death, a pardon was 
granted fo them, and a pension! But, even in 
this world, God’s vengeance against murder slept 
hot altogether: their guilty love had by that time 
turned into the most violent hatred ; they passed 
Many Years together in the same house without 
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any intercourse whatever; and, finally, the Coun- 
tess of Somerset died of a loathsome disease, 
loathed and self-loathing. 

And now to change the subject,—to leave hor- 
rors worthy of insertion in the front pages of the 
‘Newgate Calendar,” for a more congenial, if less 
known topic, the writings of the ill-starred Over- 
bury. 

The principal poem, from which our author de- 
rives what little reputation he now-a-days pos- 
sesses, is “The Wife ;” of which a contemporary 
writes, while mourning that the reality was so 
very different from the imaginary, speaks of her 


as 
More than a woman, better than a wife. 


As that poem possibly may be unknown to many 
of our readers, we venture to make a few extracts, 
“here a little, and there a little,” not doubting 
that thereby we shall be conferring a benefit on 
any who are induced in this way to read that poem 
for themselves. 

The age of James I. was the age of quaint con- 
ceits and ingenious word-twistings; it is, there- 
fore, possible that to many people Overbury’s ideas 
may seem robed in too fantastic a garb of verse. 
It is not for us to cavil, however, at that; let 
each man speak his own language at his own 
season, and let us honour the honest heart that so 
speaks the truth. And now let us hear the 
courtier Overbury (whom it has pleased certain 
writers to calla mere man of pleasure—an elegant 
butterfly while the sun shone—and nothing more) 
speak for himself in his introductory lines: 


OF THE CHOICE OF A WIFE. 


If I were to choose a woman, 
As who knows but I may marry? 
I would trust the eye of no man, 
Nor a tongue that may miscarry ; 
For in way of love and glory, 
Each tongue best tells his own story. 


First, to make my choice the bolder, 
I would have her child to such 
Whose free virtuous lives are older 
Than antiquity can touch ; 
For ‘tis seldom seen that blood 
Gives a beauty great and good. 


Yet an ancient stock may bring 
Branches, | confees, of worth, 
Like rich mantles shadowing 
Those descents that brought them forth ; 
* 


Therefore, to prevent such care 
That repentance soon may bring, 
Like merchants I would choose my ware, 
Useful, good, not glittering : 
He that weds for state or face, 
Buys « horse to lose a race. 
* * @ * 


Such an one as when she's wooed 
Blushes not for i] thoughts past, 
But so innocently govd, 
That her dreams are even chaste; 
For that maid that thinks a sin, 
Hath betrayed the fort she’s in. 
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And then he goes on to say, in his own quaint 
style, 


Each woman is a brief of womankind, 
And doth in little e’en as much contain, 
As in one day and night all time we find ;— 
Of either, more is bat the same again, etc. 


We fill but part of Time, and cannot die, 
Till we the world a fresh supply have lent: 
Children are Body’s sole Eternity, 
Nature is God’s, Art is man’s instrument. 
Now all man’s art but only dead things makes, 
But herein man in things of life partakes. 
And then follows a sensible observation, neatly 


turned : 
Birth less than beauty shall my reason blind, 


Her birth goes to ury children, not to me: 
Rather had I, that active gentry, find, 
Virtue, than passive from her ancestry : 
Rather in her alive one virtue see, 
Than all the rest dead in her pedigree 

A little farther on, speaking of man’s jealousy, 

he says quaintly, 
This misery doth jealousy ensue, 
That we may prove her fa!se, but cannot true. 

But our space will not permit us to quote so 
much as we could wish ; even though to take parts 
for notice is, we are aware, to spail the whole of 
this poem—whose unworldly purity and calm re- 
flection strangely contrasts with the courtier’s life 
and miserable death of one who, had he lived at 
another period, might have shed a noble and more 
enduring light around English literature than 
now lingers round his own half-forgotten name. 

The failings of the man Overbury were almost 
necessary evils of the sphere in which he moved, 


his fame. Had he been a coarse man, he would 
probably have died at a good old age with such 
gewgaws, in the way of titular honours, as his 
sovereign could have conferred upon him. Had 
he been a better man, he would probably have 
eschewed the society of Carre, and, contented in 
the possession of the gifts God gave him, have 
scorned to have lived “‘turmoiled in a court,” 
whose sovereign, the ‘‘ Gentle King Jamie,” whom 
partial historians nickname (Heaven save the 
word) “the British Solomon,” was the most ano- 
malous admixture of good and evil that ever 
perverted the uses of a throne, and rendered its 
possession contemptible. 

And so, with one more extract, let us bring our 


with some of Rochefoucault’s epigrammatic prose : 


Women's behaviour is a surer bar 

Than is their No—that fairly doth deny; 
Without denying thereby kept they are 

Safe e’en from Hope: in part to blame is she, 
Which hath without consent been only tried: 
He comes too near who comes to be denied. 


farewell to that sweet poem, “ The Wife,” than 
in those of one of Oyerbury’s admirers, who said, 


too long a time for his peace, too short for | 


A DARK CORNER OF HISTORY. 





Truly in no more fitting words could one bid | 


| 


remarks on this head to a close : the knowledge of | 
human nature therein evinced is expressed in | 


poetry which may well compare for terse truth | - 


I would be married too, but that I know 

Not what she is, but should be, thou dost show 
So let me praise thy work—and let my life 
Be single, or thy widow be my “ Wife!” 

The most amusing works of our author are his 
prose compositions, entitled ‘‘ Characters, or Witty 
Descriptions of ye Properties of Sundry Persons,” 
which, for keen observation in witty guise and 
epigrammatic terseness are almost unrivalled, & 
many of these same “Characters” are so freely 
drawn that, to a reader of the present day, wp 
might seem guilty of a breach of decorum if we 
quoted in extenso. To such a reader—while giving 
the said objection its due weight—we would say, 
what poor Overbury would howe said, Honi soit 
qui mal y pense. His sketch of a courtier is one 
of those pictures which smack racily of the times 
in which he lived: 


A courtier, to all men’s thinking, is a man, and, to most men 
the finest; all things else are defined by the understanding, but 
this by the senses; but his surest mark is that he is found ly‘ 
about princes. He putteth away much of his judgment about 
the situation of his clothes. He knows no man that is not generally 
known. His wit, like the marygold, openeth with the sun; and 
therefore he riséth not before ten of the clock. He puts more car 
Jidence in his words than meaning, and more in his pronunciiaton thas 
his words. He follows nothing but inconstancy ; admires nothing 
but beauty; honorrs nothing but fortune; loves nothing. He isn 
(i.e. ceases to exist) if he be out of court, but, fish-like, breathes 
destruction if out of his own element. Neither his motion ne 
aspect are recular; but he moves by the upper spheres, and is the 
reflection of higher substances. 

If you find him not here, you shall in Paul s,* with a tooth-pick 
in his hat, a cape-cloak, and a long stocking. 

Let our readers change the dress and the time 
—let the time be a.p. 1858 instead of 1612-14; 
let ‘‘ Paul’s” be Rotten-row, or St. James’-street; 
let ‘the tooth-pick in his hat” be removed, the 
sombre shape of the hat softened down into a bran- 
new “ Lincoln and Bennett ;” let the cape-cloak be 
one of Stultz’s best ‘ frocks ” and ‘‘ peg-top trou 
sers” be substituted for the “long stocking,” and 
we think they will have little difficulty in applying 
Overbury’s remarks to many a courtier nore living, 
who never heard of poor Overbury, and whose 
historical knowledge of the Court of James 1. is, 
perhaps, limited to the notion, that James was 
the King whom Guy Fawkes tried to blow and 
didn’t—as narrated in the comic legend bearing 
Guy’s name, which has been immortalised by thst 
amusing modern Momus, Sam. Cowell. 

Of a “ Timeist” (or Time-server), he says wittily, 

A Timeist is a noun adjective of the present tense; he hath »° 
more of conscience than fear; and his religion is not his, bag bis 
Prince’s. When he gives, he curses; when he sells, he worsiijt 
° + + « «+ Inaword, he danceth to the tune of fortast 


| and studies for nothing but to—keep time. 


| 
| 





If we have omitted many things which ¥ 
would willingly have quoted, let these be # 
reasons; firstly, that our space forbids too lomg 
extracts; and, secondly, that we, if we ga® 
such, might be saving our reader the 
reading ‘* Overbury’s Works ” for himself; W# 
office we are unwilling now to perform, seit 


«~~~ 


»* St. Paul's Churchyard, then a fashionable e promensit. 
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that the trouble of private reading will be amply 


HENRY 


‘4 on the same principle as virtue is said to be | 


“its own reward.” . “ 
We cannot, however, conclude without giving 


from these admirable sketches of “all sorts and 
conditions of men "and of women, too, for that 


matter—one final extract from 
A FAIR AND HAPPY MILK-MAID 


Is acountry wench that is so far from making herself beautiful 
pr art, that one look of hers‘ts able to put all Face-physics out of 
countenance. She knows a fair look is but a dumb orator to com- 
aead virtue, therefore minds it not. All her excellencies stand in 
ber 90 silently, a8 if they had stolen upon her without her knowledge. 
Though she be not arrayed in the spoil of the silk-worm, she is 
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have their efficacy, in that they are not palied with ensuing idle 
cogitations. Thus lives she—and all her care is, that she may die 
in the spring-time and have store of flowers stuck upon her 
winding-sheet, 


Is not that a fresh and fair description? To 
our mind it is more pleasing than half Virgil’s 
Eclogues and Georgies and ali the stupid sing-song 
pastorals about Phillis and Strephon that have 
been indited, from the Della Cruscan age down- 
wards. Whether such milk-maids as Overbury 


imagines do séi// exist in any snug corner of Merry 


decked in innocence, a far better wearing. She doth not, by long | 
jying in bed, spoil both her complexion and condition ; she rises | 


with Chanticlere, and at night makes the lamb her curfew. She 
makes her hand hard with labour, and her heart soft with pity; 
god when winter evenings fall early, sitting at her merry spin- 
ning-wheel she aings defiance to the giddy wheel of Fortune. The 
garden and bee-hive are all her physic and surgery, and she lives 
the longer for it. She dares go alone and unfold sheep in the 
night, fearing no manner of ill, because she means none; yet, to 
sy trath, she is never alone, but is still accompanied with old 
songs, honest thoughts and prayers, but short ones; yet they 


England, we know not; we confess to a dim recol- 
lection of one fair Blowsalinda who, one summer 
morning, gave us milk with her own fair hands, 
when we were exploring North Wales on foot 
with the aid of thick-soled shoes and an oaken 
cudgel. But that is some while ago—and, besides, 
even though the genus be not extinct, our printer 
reminds us that there is no more space available 


| for private sentimentalities in the way of retro- 
| spective reminiscenses of Welch milkmaids, 








S{R HENRY HAVELOCK. 


Tat death of General Havelock caused a deeper 
sensation through our homme realm than any similar 
event for many years. 


He had gained more. | 


rapidly the affection and esteem of the nation, than 


any other military man since the days of Aber- 
cromby, Moore, and Wolfe. They all died on the 
hattie-field, laying down their lives for victory. 
Havelock passed through many battles and during 
the last year won many victories without even a 
single wound. 
way of duty. He entered the army without family 
influence, and adopted a course not altogether 
favourable to his promotion. The morning and 
the noon of his life, were periods of arduous and 
il-tewarded work. The evening was brilliant and 
dazzling. Neill and Nicholson had won the na- 
tious heart by great achievements, and we mourned 
them when they fell in the van of battle; where 
a solcier might be reconciled to die, with a new 
victory won to write upon the celours that he had 
guarded and guided. Havelock's death occurred 
in other circumstances that give to it a peculiar 
tolemnit y. 

The people thought of two commanders by 
thom this mutiny might be quelled: Sir Colin 
Campbell and Sir James Outram; but the accom- 
plished Indian diplomatist was far away in Persia; 
tnd the stern friend of Napier, and scholar of 

cllington was at home. The men who knew 


i 


His career had long been the quiet | 
_ ing that distinction which he merited. 





India well remembered Sir Henry Lawrence, but 
he was closed in at Lucknow. 

It is but a yearago, and yet names that have 
blazed into fame, and whose owners have expired 
amid many honors, were comparatively unknown. 
Colonel Neil had, indeed, volunteered for service 
in the Crimea, and had commanded the British 
force at the important outpost of Kertch, but the 
Russians did not assail his position, and he re- 
turned to India, without an opportunity of achiev- 


Gen. Nicholson was engaged at the commence- 
ment of last year in civil and engineering duties ; 
and in the rank which he then held, could have 
eutertained no expectation of leading armies in the 
field, before the year was old; and in his death 
allying inseparably his name with the capture of 
Delhi. Sir Hugh Wheeler was very old, and must 
have had many thoughts of home and retirement, 
in his quiet bungalow at Cawnpore, after his service 
of more than fifty years in India; but he could 
not have dreamed of that tragedy and treachery 
that were for ever to join his fate and name 
with Cawnpore, in the bloodiest tale of the Indian 
revolt. 

The men who rose to stem and turn the tide of 


_of war, were all engaged in the discharge of duties 


in an unostentations manner. Colonel Gerard who 
perished in victory: Brigadier Greathead who 
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swept after the Delhi Fugitives, like the avenger 
of blood: Brigadier Showers, who circled around 
the fallen metropolis of Mohamedanism, destroying 
the fortresses of chiefs, whose realms resembled little 
kingdoms: brigadier Hope Grant whose name has 
become familiar in six months: Brigadier Adrian 
Hope who, is perhaps, still younger to fame: Col. 
Seaton whose march from Delhi, aud his defeat of 
the enemy, as incidents of the road, form, encum- 
bered as he was witha ten mile long train of 
bullocks, and camels, of elephants and waggons, 
an achicvement of extraordinary merit, was scarcely 
named until he assumed that command so perilous— 
were all new men. Colonels Stuart and Stewart, 
who aided in reducing the revolt in Central India 
to the ashes of disaffection, were good officers, no 
doubt, but to the public colonels, and nothing 
more. Brigadier McGregor who heads in reality 
the army of Ghoorkas, underfthe personal command 
of Jung Bahadoor, is a chief of whom we never 
heard. Brigadier Franks whose battles with the men 
of Oude, reported by the last mail, have cost the 
enemy aloss of twothousand eight hundred in killed 
aud wounded, isthrown up bythis war. Brigadier 
Inglis, whose defence of the Residency at Lucknow, 
is the leading incident in this terriblecontest,became 
known only through his position. Even Sir Hugh 
Rose, on whom more hard work has devolved thau 
1s yet fully known in this country, although highly 
regarded long ago in military circles, could 
scarcely be said to have a European reputation. 
General Wilson who conquered Delhi finally, and 
who commands the Artillery at Lucknow, was 
not, before the siege of the former place, an 
officer whose name extended beyond Indian circles, 
although he had seen hard work in that country. 
All the Officers whose names we have mentioned, 
were known well in Indian and military circles, 
but they had not been engaged in operations, cal- 
culated to stamp their names upon thie public mind ; 
and it is both a most curious and gratifying fact that 
the Indian service and the small European force in 
India, at the occurrence of the mutiny, produced 
many men capable of the most heroic deeds; 
which all would have expected; and also many men 
of consummate skill in the strategy of war. 
General Havelock is perhaps, the most striking 
example of this class of men in his achievements 
although not in his antecedents, for he held high 
command in the Persian Campaign, and was much 
respected by the military authorities before its 
commencement. Although an officer of the Queen’s 
army, yet he had devoted his time exclusively to 
Indian service for more than twenty-five years. 
He was actively engaged for the first time in the 
Burmese war, under Sir Archibald Campbell; and 
he published at Serampore a history, and in some 
of the book, a justification of that campaign, 
which is both in its literary and military character, 
an admirable work. General Havelock, was en- 
gaged subsequently in other hostilities, and in the 
great wars with the Affghans, and the Sikhs. He 
was one of the heroic defenders of Jellalabad, 
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under Sir Robert Sale; and he led the left y; 

of the army when Akbar Khan was defeated, His 
history of the Affghan campaign was better know, 
in this country than his work on the Burmese wa 

Still he had only attained the rank of Lieutenagt 
Colonel at the period of the war with Persia; whe, 
he received an important command and a Brigadiers 
rank. 

The sudden death of General Havelock, was not 
expected in this country. It led to many saalj 
publications ; and we have now three volumes pur. 
porting to give a history of his life from three 
writers, two of whom, at least, appear to have had 
access to private documents. Mr. Grant's volume 
is thin, and seems rather to be a series of profit. 
able meditations, upon an extraordinary career 
than a biography. Mr. Owen’s work is larger, and 
describes at greater length the earlier parts of 
General Havelock’s career, than his last year of 
fame. Mr. Brock’s is the thicker volume. and 
passes over the earlier portion of the life more 
rapidly than Mr. Owen's, but devotes a greater 
space to the last campaign. The two volumes 
have these characteristics so marked, that they 
seem as it were, to form volumes 1 and 2 of one 
work, in that particular, and in that alone. 

The interest excited by the subject of these 
volumes, is proved by the demand for them. Al- 
though they have both been published within the 
last month, yet we heard some days since that 
thirty-five thousand copies of Mr. Brock’s work 
had been sold. The peculiar connexion of the 
author with the subject of this biography, as his 
minister, during General Havelock’s residence in 
this country, explains the circumstance partly. Mr. 
Owen's had not been so successful, yet it had ob 
tained a good run in the trade, for five-thousand 
copies had been sold also, some time since. 

The character of the authors and of the deceased 
General, recommend these volumes to the religious 
world. General Havelock was a man of a com 
sistent and high character through a long life— 
a man who vindicated his principles in all the 
positions which he occupied. The authors of both 
biographies afford many pleasing details on that 
subject ; and we may in passing, remark upon the 
number of men of that class and faith whos 
character has emerged recently in military life. We 
doubt whether any other lay profession has far- 
nished more examples of men living out the Chris 
tian religion, than could be gathered from out 
military annuals for the last few years. Probably, 
in the private walks of life, men pass through the 
world, confining their views to their immediate 
circles ; but it does not appear that the soldiers t 
whom we refer, adopted any means to make thet 
oe known, that should not be generally put 
sued. 

Mr. Brock’s volume is larger than Mr. Owen's 
and contains more of General Havelock’s priva'é 
correspondence with his family than has bees 
hitherto published. Indeed, the number of thst 
soldier sprivate lettersform a great 





of the volume. Mr. Owen has given at much length, 
on the other hand, extracts from Havelock’s rare 
work, of which one copy only, according to Mr. 
Owen, can be found in London, on the Burmese 
war. We might suggest the republication of these 
works, as a speculation that would be productive. 
They possess great intrinsic interest ; and anything 
written by General Havelock would now be read. 
It is probable, however, that they may be pub- 
lished uniform with Mr. Marshman’s proposed life 
of his deceased relative, and with his private 
correspondence. From the letters published in 
Mr. Brock’s volume, we believe that this corres- 
pondence is very interesting. They are interspersed 
with passages that show a kindly and warm in- 
terest in his absent children and family, that might 
not have been expected by many from the stern 
warrior who swept Naua Sahib’s army before him, 
from Futtehpore to Cawnpore and Bithoor, bitterly 
lamenting his want of cavalry. They disclose his 
own feelings at that time, and after he had crossed 
the Ganges to relicve Lucknow. He never, pro- 
bably, had any fear for the flnal recovery of India; 
but he evidently was afraid that India might be 
lost and would require to be recovered. He pre- 
pared his family for bad intelligence respecting his 
own fate, when, with a cheerful and firm front he 
was pressing deeper and deeper into the wave of 
bitter enmity that surrounded him, in the hope 
that he might extricate the beleagured inmates of 
the Residency at Luckuow from the cruel fate that 
for five months threatened them. He wrote even 
then to his wife and family that they might never 
meet again on earth. They were never to see him 
more, and yet his death was not to come on a 
battle field where he expected that it would 
be met. 

The extracts incorporated by Mr. Owen, from 
the works we have mentioned, in his volume, are 
interesting to military men. They show how 
closely Lieutenant Havelock studied his profession 
while a young officer of the 13th foot, in the 
Burmese war; and his criticisms on the different 
movements prove him to have been above the 
crime of flattering his superiors, by whom his 
character was evidently respected ; for he was one 
of three officers selected to convey the presents to 
the Burmese Emperor, consequent upon the treaty 
of peace concluded with his commissioners. The 
extracts show him to have been always partial {o 

< movements against the native armies of 
India, when in a position covered by entrenchments 
or fortifications ; and the course which he recom- 
mended against the Burmese, he adopted success- 
fully in the battle with Akbar Khan at Jellalabad. 

Mr. Brock, in a single sentence, gives all that 

Havelock chose to record of his birth and 
Parentage; but Mr. Owen goes more minutely 
lato details, and tells us “it is most likely that 
the Havelocks of Great Grimsby were a different 
family” from the branch from which Sir Henry 

descended, who, he says, “ belonged to 
Grisborough, in Cleveland ;” but the memorandum 
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written by the subject of these biographies, and 
transcribed on page 9 of Mr. Brock’s work, settles 
the question. It runs thus: “ My father, William 
Havelock, descended from a family which formerly 
resided at Grimsby, in Lincolnshire, and was 


himself born at Guisborough, in Yorkshire.” The 


maternal descent seems clearer to Mr. Owen, 
and thus he traces it :— 

William Havelock was a ship-builder of great eminence 
at Sanderland, building the largest ships on the Wear, one 
of which, named the “ Lord Duncan,” was well-known, and 
was the largest ship ever built at that port up to-that 
period. Mr, Havelock, after the death of his father, resided 
in High-street West, Bishopwearmouth, now occupied by 
Mr. Hopper, chemist. On the 16th of August, 1787, he 
was married by the Rev. Henry Egerton, Rector (known as 
“the Princely Rector”) and brother of the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, at Bishopwearmouth church, to Miss Jane Carter, 
Esq., of Yarm, Yorkshire, by his wife Elizabeth, fifth daugh- 
ter of William Ettrick, Esq., of High Barus, Bishopwear- 
mouth, great grandfather of Anthoay Ettrick, Esq., the 
present head of the Ettrick family—a family long resident 
in High Barns, bat who trace their pedigree from Anthony 
Ettericke, of Barford, or Berford, Dorsetshire, who was bora 
about 1504, and was captain of Horse at the siege of 
Boulogne, when that pl. ce surrendered in 1544 to Henry 
VIII. The family, also by tradition, trace their pedigree 
from the Earl of Dumbarton, whose name was Douglas, and 
who enjoyed, among his other dignities, the title of Lord 
Ettrick. Mrs. Carter had been previously married to 
Edward Wedell, Esq., also of Yarm, and on the death of Mr, 
Carter settled at Sunderland, where her daughter was first 
introduced to Mr. Havelock. Miss Carter was a very bean 
tifal young lady, and was regarded as the belle of the town 


Amongst these great people we had better keep 
by the Douglass—the black Douglass—who was 
doubtless monarch of Ettrick forest, whenever he 
was pleased to encamp there; and de jure, was no 
small owner of Ettrick, and a “ good and noble 
knight,” who at last perished also, like his 
descendant, fighting against the “ Moslems,” It 
is not necessary to give up Anthony Ettericke, of 
Barford, who may have been a descendant of the 
Douglass. Both biographers are doubtful as to 
the Danish ancestry ascribed to the Havelocks— 
forgetful, probably, that three-fourths of us all 
are of Danish descent, if we mean thereby that our 
ancestors passed from the east by the Baltic coasts 
and Denmark to our own more hospitable isles. 
There can be no doubt, moreover, that the Scan- 
dinavian nations, the Danes, Norwegians, and 
Swedes, are our first cousins—the nearest relatives 
whom we have among the natious. 

After the removal of his family from Bishop- 
wearmouth to Ingress Park, from Durham to Kent, 
Henry Havelock was sent to the Charter House 
School, in London, He was a very steady boy, 
and his companions called hin, a Methodist and 
gave him the soudbrigueé of “Old Phioss.” Even 
at that early age he was distinguished by religi 
practice, although Mr. Brock writes, “ but then 
the fear of God was neither doleful nor dismal in 
the least degree ; he could cultivate that, and read 
Greek and Latin with the best of them. He could 
search the Scriptures, and pray to God, and yet 
do anything that it was manly and virtuous to do, 
either in the playground or elsewhere.” And Mr. 
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of religion was shown when Henry Havelock was 
at the age of twelve, a period when we may expect 
indications of the character of the future man.” 
The boy, however, once appeared with a black eye, 
and was punished for it, although the eye got dis- 
coloured in a good cause, but he declined, to ex- 
plain, because that would have involved the 
punishment of the guilty party, which would 
have been doing the same thing twice over. 
Henry Havelock was a boy of “ pluck,” and we 
do not care much for pattern boys who want that. 
The opinion, no doubt, is a very sad one, and 
quarrelsome boys, we recollect, are great nuisances, 
and very wicked ; but the efforts to place three- 
score years’ old heads on half-score years’ old 
shoulders is unnatural ; and it may be doubted 
whether it also is not wicked. Boys are easily sus- 
ceptible of reasoning, and quite comprehend appeals 
to their honour, and in a case, like Havelock’s, to 
their religion, which is much more important, 
being the only lasting and proper basis of the 
former ; but they should never be condemned and 
punished without full inquiry. Until a boy be 
proved guilty, he should be held innocent ; and he 
need not be trampled on in every instance unless 
the authorities—parental and scholastic—wish him 
to craw] and equivocate, or probably lie, in his 
youth. 

The best Jineage of a man on the maternal side 
is a good and an intelligent mother. If women 
understood fully their power over the next gene- 
ration, even the strongminded among them would 
overlook their want of votes in the present time. 
They can elect all the members of Parliament for 
1888, if they only will work for that result now. 
Havelock had an excellent mother; and we do not 
add therefore, but say, probably by that means 
he became an excellent man. Mr. Brock refers 
to this advantage, and to an early error of Have- 
lock’s, in the following passage. 

As with so many others, the religious impressions of 
Havelock were traceable to the inflaence and efforts of his 
mother, when he was a little boy, It was her custom to 
assemble her children for reading the Scriptures and prayer 
in her own room. Henry was always of the party when- 
ever he was at home, and in course of time he was expected 
to take the reading, which he generally did. It impressed 
him: and ander these pleasant circumstances he knew, like 
Timothy, the Iloly Scriptares from a child. After the 
death of his mother h's religious feelings fluctuated con- 
siderably, and he became dissatisfied with the generally re. 
ceived opinions of the character andthe work of Christ. It 
was necessary for him, with his uneasiness of mind, to go 
thoroughly into that question. He listened to the arguments 
which were addressed to him against the divinity and the 


atonement of our Saviour, and at one time thought they 
were conclusive. He might almost have been claimed as a 
believer in the Unitarian creed. 

Subsequent investigations, however, convinced him that 
he had been committing some great mistake. He had been 


forgetting that his business was not with that which was | 
anteccdently probable about Christ, but with that which was 
actually written about Him in the Old and New Testaments. 
He had been overlooking the obligation to take the entire 
testimony of Scripture, and to accept every thing which, 
when honestly interpreted, it is found to teach, Because he 


Owen writes of him, that “ this early bias in favour | 
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could not understand how Jesus Christ could be both hums 
and divine, he had pronounced that He could not be y_ 
that such an union was impossible and absard. Bet » 
sooner did he recognise the authoritative nature of ¢, 
Divine oracles, and the corresponding duty of receiving theiy 
communication on the subject without objection, thay be 
renounced all his disbelief and doubt, and held fast to th, 
doctrine, that while his Saviour is the man Christ Jesg, 
He is at the same time over all God blessed for evermore, | 
It was the most absurd course that young Henry 
Havelock, or any ‘other young man could hare 
taken to pronounce any doctrine absurd or jm. 
possible, because he could not understand jt, 
People get up creeds which they call “ rational,” 
and they are the most irrational existences in jj 
the region of opinions. If we are only to receire 
as facts, such statements as we understand—that 
is to say, as we can analyse and explain, we shall 
not have very many facts left in nature to receive, 
We shall believe very little indeed; and if we 
cannot explain and understand the material facts, 
we act very irrationally in demanding from our 
reason the clear comprehension of revealed facts, 
The “ intellectual’ process, in Havelock’s case, is 
doubtless the proper rule; for, if we are first 
satisfied that the Bible is the word of God, we 
must accept, with reverence, all its teachings. 

When Henry Havelock, left the Charter House, 
he entered the Middle Temple, and began to study 
“Coke upon Lyttleton,” and in 1814, he was 
pupil of Chitty’s along with the late Judge 
Talfourd ; but in 1815, and immediately after the 
battle of Waterloo, he joined the army. He con- 
tinued Lieutenant for seven years in the Rifle 
Brigade ; but in January, 1823, having ex- 
changed to the 13th Foot, he embarked with his 
regiment for India. Men must not all expect to 
be distinguished. Indeed, the world does not 
want many grea¢ men, and therefore, they are not 
supplied. It is enough for us to know that the 
hidden elements of greatness abound, and will come 
out when and where they are wanted. James 
Gardner mentioned in the following paragraph of 
Mr. Brock’s volumes, never became a great mas, 
but it appears that he was a good man. 

Somewhat like his military predecessor, mentioned in the 
tenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, the centurion of 
the Italian band at Ceesarea, Havelock was a devout mas, 
and one that prayed to God alway; but he needed mor 
instruction about the perfect freeness of salvation, or, a 
least, a clearer conception of his own welcome to the im- 
mediate participation of all that Christ had lived and died 
to procure. He needed, in fact, very much what Corpeliss 
needed ; and in his sovereignty God supplied the need. The 
set time to favour the devout inquirercame. Thus russ hi 
account oft! e blessing which was so opportunely vouchsaled: 

A far mcre important event, as regarded the interests of 
the writer, ought to have been recorded whilst narratieg 
the events of 1523; for it was while sailing across 
wide Atlantic towards Bengal, that the spirit of God cam 
to him with its offere of peace and mandate of love, ¥ 
though for some time resisted, were received, and at 
prevailed. There was wrough® that great change in bis 


_ which has been productive of unspeakable advantage to bis 


in time, and he trusts has secured him happiness 
eternity. The “‘ General Kyd” in which he was embarbel, 
conveyed to India Major Sale, destined thereafter to eles? 
Jellahabad ; buat she also carried out a humble 
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maa—James Gardner, then a licutena:t in the 13th, now 
a retired caj)tain, engaged in Home Missionary objects, and 
other works of Christian benesulence at Bath. This excel- 
leat person was most influential in leading Havelock to 
mate public avowal, by his works of (Christianity, in 
earnest.” 

Yoang gentlemen who will not study hard are 
of little use in Ind‘a. The fact may explain the 
intellectual strength of those Anglo Indiaus, who 

uire distinction. They must pass through a 
mental discipline that secures habits of application. 


Henry Havelock was indebted for all the appoint- 


ments that he obtained, originally, to his knowledge 


of languages acquired after bis arrival ia India. 
The following passage from Mr. Owen's work, 
page 20, is interesting at this distance of time as 
a viudication of the first Burmese war, in which, 
as now in nearly all our wars, certain parties in this 
country then held our Government to be culpable. 


Havelock describes this war as one directe] against Bur- 
barians, a strazgle against local difficulties, and as excluding 
the promise of those splendid achievements which illustrate 
the page of Iustory. It originated in a season of profound 
peace, without the previous intimation of any cause of com- 
plaiot, the first collision taking place by an attack on the 
little island of Shaparee Deep, formed of the mad and sand 
thrown up by the action of the river Tek Naaf, the boundary 
line between Arracan, and the Chittagong district at its 
mouth. This spot formed a British possession, which we 
had cleared and partly cultivated, and where the authorities 
had a police establishment and a guard of native soldiers, 
Havelock repudiates the notion that this aggression was the 
sole cause of the Burmese war, and attributes the allegation 
to weak men belonging to such a class of reasoners as, in 
the days of Burke, believed that the revolutionary war was 
waged fur the opening of the Scheld. The attack on 
Shapuree Deep he describes as the first act of hostility by 
an armed force, already assembled for the invasion of Ben- 
gil. Previous to this invasion of our little island territory, 
the question of the direct invasion of Bengal had been dis- 
cussed in the hall of the Lotoo, or grand Council of State, 
andthe king, though a man of mild disposition, and not 
cariug mach to encounter a war with the governors of India, 
had yielded to the argameuts of his councillors, and, amidst 
the applauses of the assem ly, had sanctioned the invasion of 
Bengal. At that Grand Council the Bandoola, with vows 
and veliewent gestures, announced that from that moment 
Bengal was taken from under the British dominions; his 
words being : ‘ Henceforth it has become in fact, what it has 
ever Leen in right, a province of the Golden King, The 
Bandoola has said and sworn it.” 

‘No, says Ilavelock, ‘it was a war for the vindication 
of the national honor, insulted and compromised by the ag- 
éressions and encroachmen‘s of a bartarous neighbour. A 
war for the seearity of the peaceable inhabitants of the dis- 
inets of Chittagong, Moorshedabad, Rangpore, Silhet, Tip- 
Perah, meuaced with the repetition of the atrocities perpe- 
trated the year before in Assam. That would indeed have 

28 parental goverument that should have consented to 
have abandoned its subjects to the tender mercies of Bun- 

@ and the Maha Silwa.’ 


Lieutenant Havelock, was not, when he penned 
lines **a bloody and deceitful man,” although 
Wasa soldier; but he held the safety and 
“curity of our domivions to be what all-good, or 
at least, all prudent patriots hold them to be, a 
Paramount consideration. 
cme army under Sir Archibald Campbell released 
Uropeans in Ava from a cruel bondage, that 


fatened results equal almost to those which 
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have occurred last year in India. Dr. Judson, 
the American Missionary to the Burmese empire, 
was one of these prisoners. Mrs. Judson, whose 
diary and memoirs has long held a wide popularity 
among religious works in this country, was left 
alone in that barbarous capital. Mr. Brock refers 
to her in the following passage :— 


Mrs. Judson was the only white Christian female ia 
Ava, and the only foreigner who was not consigned to 
prison. Ter whole time, with the exception of tweuty days, 
when she was confined by the birth of her child, was devoted 
to the alleviation of the sorrows of her hasband and of his 
fellow prisoners. Her perfect familiarity with the language 
of the country provided her with the means, and her superior 
manners and appearance often found her the opportanity of 
addressing the officers of Government, which she did most 
assiduously in the interests of peace. 

Her biographer tells us, that the knowledge of her deeds 
had reached the British camp before the conclusion of 
hostilities. She was received at the camp at Yandaboo, with 
honours sach as would have befitted a lady of the most exalted 
rank. Sir Archibald Campbell, the Commander-in-Chief, 
treated her with parental kindness, and every thing the army 
could command was made to minister to her comfort. 


Mrs. Judson was a lady of great tact, in addition 
to other and higher qualifications, and was enabled 
to pass through the most severe ordeals that can 
be supposed; bnt “she had her revenge”—all 
that, asa Christian lady, she sought, more than she 
really took; for when the Burmese Commissioners 
were asked to dine with Sir Archibald Campbell 
and his Staff, and found the American lady occupy- 
ing at the table the place of honour, they trembled 
for their fate, recalling the contumely she had met, 
and the cruel treatment which she had received 
from them; and Mrs. Judson was obliged to 
assure them of their personal safety. 

The tremour of the commissioners attracted the 
attention of General Campbell, who said to his 
lady cuest, “I fancy these gentlemen must be old 
acquaintances of yours, Mrs. Judson; and judging 
from their appearance you must have used them 
very ill.” 

While in the Burmese service Lieutenant 
Havelock commenced the practice of addressing 
those men who could be induced to attend his 
meetings, especially upon the Sabbath, on religious 
subjects. ‘hey had public worship and the officer 
officiated. In one part of Burmah they appro- 
priated a heathen temple to these meetings; and 
Mr. Brock describes one of thein, 

Accordingly it was announced that that would be the 
place of meeting. Aon officer relates that as he was wander- 
ing round about the pagoda on one occasion, he heard the 
sound, strange enough as he thought, of singing. He 
listened and found that it was certainly psalm-singing. Le 
determived to follow the sound to its source, and started for 
the purpose. At length he reached the chamber, and what 
should meet his eye bat Havelock, with his Bible and hywa 
book before him, and more than a hundred men seated 
around him, giviog earnest heed to his proclamation to them 
of the glad tidings of great joy. How had they got their 
light by which to read, for the place was in dark shade ? 
They had obtained lamps for the purpose, and patting them 
in order, had lit and placed them one by one in an idols 
lap. There they were, thore dumb but siguificant lamp- 
bearers, in constant use ; and they were there, we may be 













































well assured, to suggest stirring thoughts to the Licatanant 
and his men. How well the cxv. psalm would be under- 
stood there? How impressively some parts of the first 
chapter of the Romans would be explained! How earnestly 
the prayer would be offered, that the Burmese might be in- 
duced, through the power of the Holy Ghost, to cast these 
and all other idols to the moles and to the bats! How 
gratefally would thanksgiving be offered that He who is our 
God is the God of salvation,, the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

The result was highly favourable, and Lieutenant 
Havelock’s company became exemplary in their 
conduct. To Sir Archibald Campbell Mr. Brock 
ascribes a statement that has been in the press 
generally debited to Lord Gough. An emergency 
arose—but we may describe the occasion in Mr. 
Owen’s words :— 

‘About that time a military emergency having arisen, the 
General in command thought not of his embarrassment. 
Having ordered out a particular troop, the reply was that 
they were intoxicated, and could not take a place of danger. 
Then, said the commanding officer, “Turn out Havelock’s 
men ; he is always ready, and his men are never drank.” 
They were immediately under arms, and the General’s object 
was achieved. Not without mach opposition was it that he 
has endeavoured to walk hambly with his God. He was 
ridiculed and persecuted for righteousness’ sake. On the 
adjutancy in his corps becoming vacant, an application was 
made to the Governor-General to give it to Havelock. His 
lordship demurred on account of what had been said 
to Havelock’s disparagement as being an enthusiast and a 
fanatic. Bitter was the hostility which beset him on that 
occasion, and only in ‘this manner it was overcome: A re- 
tarn was ordered of the offences committed by the men of 
the several companies throughout the regiment ; and having 
examioed the retarn, the Governor-General said he found 
that the men in Havelock’s company, who had joined in his 
religions exercises, were the most sober and best behaved 
men in the regiment. The complaint against the men, he 
said, was that they were Baptists, and he added that he 
wished that the whole regiment were Baptists, too. The 
result of the inquiry was, the bestowal of the adjutancy upon 
Haveleck, and the entry in his memorandum-book simply 
mentions the fact, with the addition of the following words : 
—‘Continue religious instruction to the soldiers, and do 
everything to promote temperate habits among them.’ 


Mr. Owen speaks of the persecution and the 
ridicule endured by Lieut. Havelock on account 
of his religious convictions and proceedings, but 
although ridicule may have been levelled at him, 
by some persons, yet we have seen that Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell treated him with great consideration ; 
and we should not think that he had employed the 
epithet quoted in Mr. Brock’s version of the 
story, “Then call out Havelock’s saints; they 
are never drunk, and Havelock is always ready.” 

When Havelock returned from the Burmese 
campaign to India, he became acquainted with the 
Serampore mission, and the following entry in his 
diary marks two events in his life:— 

1829, Febrnary 9th. Anniversary of Fight at Pagham- 
Myo. Married at Serampore, to Hannah, the third daughter 
of Dr. Marshman. 

The character of Lady Havelock’s family is well 
known in Englant?, yet we may quote the following 
brief description of the Serampore mission from 


Mr. Owen’s volume :— 


He was thirty-two years of age when he married Hannah 
Shepherd, daughter of the venerable Dr. Marshman. Baptist 
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Missionary of Serainpore, and now, by the special grace of 
Her Majesty, raised to the dignity of the lady of a Ba 
although her husband never lived to receive the hongg 
designed for him. 

The history of Christian Missions presents no instance of 
greater devotion to this sacred cause than was displayed by 
Dr. Marshman, and the other members of the mission fam ly 
with which he was associated, These faithful men com, 
menced their labours amidst the greatest opposition from the 
authorities, who would not allow them a standing in og 
East Indian territory, and in consequence they were com. 
pelled, in 1799, to take up their abode in Serampore, then jg 
possession of the Datch. 

For six years Dr. Marshman diligently stndied the Bes. 
galee and Sanskrit ; after which he applied himself to the 
study of the Chinese, of which he obtained a perfect know. 
ledge, and translated into it the whole Bible. He alg 
published a “ Dissertation on the Characters and Sounds of 
the Chinese Language,” 4to., 1809, “‘The Works of Cos- 
fucius, containing the original with a translation,” 4to., 181]; 
“The Clavis Sinica; Elements of Chinese Grammar, with 4 
preliminary Dissertation on the Characters and the Collogaial 
Medium of the Chinese, and an appendix containing the Ts. 
Hyok of Confacius, with a translation,” 1814. 

The principle on which the missionaries agreed to act was, 
that no one should engage in any private trade, but that 
whatsoever was procured by any member of the family shoald 
be appropriated to the benefit of the Mission. On this 
principle, Dr. Carey in the College, Dr. Marshman in the 
School, and Mr. Ward in the Printing Office, each contribated 
considerably more than £1,000 a-year to the undertaking. 


We do not intend to follow the authors through 
the life of this good soldier, because another 
opportunity will {occur of examining the military 
narrative. His promotion was slow, and yet he 
seems to have been on friendly terms with the 
commanders-in-chief—with Lord Fitzclaranee and 
Sir George Ansom ; while during active service 
he was alwas on the staff, or employed as inter. 
preter. Nobody can doubt, that if Ilenry Have- 
lock had been in the service of the Company in- 
stead of that of the Queen, he would have been a 
general officer ten years earlier in life; and yet 
the public, who do not doubt that fact, listlessiy 
see the patronage of the Company going over to 
the Horse Guards and the Ministry ; and their own 
representives making the change, without any 
guarantee that the patronage of the Company's 
service will not soon be dispensed on the jobbing 
principles which have too long prevailed in the 
Queen’s army, 

Sir Henry Havelock continued steadfastly is 
that course of life on which he had entered. Many 
years after his marriage he found himself at the 
opposite ‘side of India, and in its great westem 
metropolis. The following passage from Mr. 
Brock’s work, refers to events only ten years age 
He was in Bombay a very earnest supporter of 
the Evangelical Allianee. At one place he em 
fessed himself to be, so far as he knew, the osly 
representative of his communion; but he was & 
man raised far above all narrow-mindeduess, 
he entered fully into the objects and spirit of 
that Christian confederacy which should become 
great. 

No sooner did he settle st Bombay for s time, thas 
identified himself actively with the friends of Christias 
truth there of every denomination, He assisted at all that 
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peetings for the promotion of missionary and edacational 
eforts; and communed at the Lord’s supper “with mach 
pleasare, and he would hambly hope not without profit,” 
with the Presbyterians of the Free Church of Scotland. In 
commanications from those who remember the sojourn in 
Bombay, it is stated that he was most earnest in co-operating 
with every evangelical labourer, and ready to lend assistance, 
either with his personal exertions or his purse as the case 
required. With the man who was self-conceited, churlish, 
gocharitable; rigid in the assertion of his own right of 
private jadgment, but reckless and regardless of his neigh- 
boor’s right, he had nosympathy. With the large-hearted 
ity of his whole religious life, and certainly of the 
most diversified and trying of these modern times, his habits 
st Bombay were admirably consisteat. He loved the 
brethren, not in word only, but in deed and in truth. 

The failure of his health excited apprehensions for the 
result. His own belief was that he had incurred serious 
mischief on that day when he fought at Moodkee. He had 
been marching all day from dawn, and about noon encoun- 
tered the advancing Sikhs. The engagement was arduous and 
severe. The troops, which had begun to stagger, Lavelock 
had to rally, and lead on again against the foe. 

At the close of the day, parched with thirst, he came to a 
well, and eagerly drank a full draught. His horse refused 
to taste the water and very sensibly waited. The horse was 
right, for the well had been poisoned by the Sikhs. From 
the effects of that draught upon his constitution he never 


fully recovered. 


The injury to his health caused his return to 
Europe. He passed a few years in England, and 
in Germany, at Bonn, on the Rhine. He could 
not afford to retire from the service, and as he was 
aoxious to have his younger children educated in 
Europe, Lady Havelock and those members of his 
family who were not in active employment, re- 
mained at Bonn. His correspondence with them 
is evidently interesting, from the portions quoted 
in Mr. Brock’s volume; and they evisce that 
description of knowledge, in which deficiency 
would have been excuseable in an Officer, whose 
life had nearly passed away in Indian camps. Le 
left Boun in 1857, and he had decided on serving 
only six years longer in India, without “ enother 
taste of European air.” Six years furmed the 
period that he had decided upou for bis second 
service. He accomplished them, and he died as the 


sitth year drew to its end, amid scenes of blood | 


and sufferiug unexampled even in the annals of that 
land. The subjoined letter forms part of this 
private correspondence written from Vienna in 
1857, as the writer was on his route to India. 


Vienna is a very splendid capital in population and extent 
—the streets well built and clean—the public buildings 
a though | generally without architectural beauty, and 
i highly picturesque. The churches are many 
"€@ magnificent, and the cathedral of St. Stephen’s the 
tire of which T ascended this morning, is far finer than 
hee or U lm. The presence of the mighty Danube gives 
oa ety a noble air, The Belvidere palace, and its gardens, 
atone though not highiy tasteful. ‘The gallery in it is 

with a very numerous collection, in strikingly good 
preservation, rich in two splendid Raphaels, two excellent 
betesion, 8 master-piece of Titian, and a perfect galaxy 
ie studios of Reubens, Vandyke, and the great 
— one very fine Murillo, and numerous pictures of 
bi deems and the Bolognese and Flemish schools, There is 
Ba fhe ming Pietro Perugina, and a good Francia. 
wale is too numerous—that is, has too many 
third-rate pictures in it. But tell my girls I 
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have now done with pictares, and begia to wish that I had 
left Europe without seeing any, for I fear such sights may 
unfit me for the stern daties which lie beforeme. Letthem 
turn their hearts and minds to the great business of salva- 
tion, and learn to be practical persons, building their hopes 
of earthly satisfaction only on a sense of duty faishfally 
discharged, and their expectations of eternal blessedness on 
the merits of the Saviour. 

Now—though the word tears my heartstrings—adicu ! 
God may grant us a happy meeting sooner than we expect ; 
but if never on earth, in the presence of Jesus I trust we 
shall. 


Mr. Brock’s volume contains a full account of 
the operations during the last summer, which Mr. 
Owen passes over lightly. Mr. Brock avowedly 
follows the anonymous author of the red pamphlets 
in some portions of his account of the campaign, 
which is to be the more regretted as the pamphlets 
were wrilten without official information, and are 
inaccurate occasionally; although the leading 
features in these months of battle are clearly given. 

‘That portion of the work we do not at present 
propose to notice, because the operations are 
fresh in the public recollection. All classes 
acknowledge them gratefully. The nation is 
willing to be just to the memory of one man and 
his family. Happily that memory, as the charac- 
ter is drawn by Mr. Brock, as it has been drawn 
by hundreds of peus, is such that men can place 
before the young for their imitation. We have 
few more blameless lives among our biographies 
than that of this Christian soldier; and his 
example, we hope, will speak for many a yer to 
the hearts of young men in his own, and in other 
professions ; so long as his monument, which the 
nation will place in Trafalgar square, shall record 
its gratitude for cruelty prevented, India recovered, 
and treason punished; but, over all, its gratitude 
for a long life of duty well performed in every 
path. 

We earnestly recommend the following extract” 
to the study of a class who, to their other virtues, 
whatever they may be, have forgotten to add, or 
to seek the addition of that charity which thinketh 
no evil:— 


The heroism displayed in the life of this great soldier 
furnishes a plea for religious men who follow the profession 
of arms ; a plea addressed alike tu their fellow-soldiers, and 
to civiliaus, many of whom look with horror on the profes- 
sion to which they are indebted for their security. Every 
friend of man, every true follower of Jesus Clirist, must be 
a lover of peace, and regard war as one the greatest calami- 
ties that can scourge humanity ; but we must not allow our 
desire to elicit a stern and uncharitable judgment on those 
who have had to draw the sword in the cause of right and 
mercy. Havelock was one of a large and increasing class, 
whose Christian meekness, humility, faith, and valour com- 
mand our confidence and admiration, although they have not 
adopted the dogma that War, defensive or offensive, and in all 
circumstances, is incompatible with Christianity. They who 
unchristianise the military profession must dispose of the 
case of Havelock, and when this task is performed, they 
must deal with a thousand more in all ranks, from the 
greatest generals to the humblest recruit, constituting the 
church in the army, whose names they must erase from the 
Book of Life, because they find them enrolled among the 
army of an earthly sovereign. 

This great name also pleads among soldicrs of all ranks 
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for those comrades who have the courage to stand forward 
as the soldiers of Christ. Is it too much to ask thata 
soldier shall not be ridicaled, and loaded with insult, and 
made the subject of coarse merriment, because he kneels | 
down to pray to God; because he reads his Bible and believes 
its traths; becanse he ventures to speak to others on those 
high themes which ought to engage all minds, and none can 
neglect and yet escape the judgment of God? Let the history 
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of Havelock and the saints in Barmah be remembered, sj 
let us hope that if any of our soldiers are willing to remy, 
under the dominion of Satan, they will, at lesst, respect the, 
brave comrades who think it better to submit to the Captais 
of salvation, and gird on the whole armour of God, ayj a" 
the might of the Hony Spirit fight their way through q 
opposing host to the gates of the heavenly city, 









































Songs of Early Spring. By Rowtanp Brown. 
1 vol., pp. 208. London: W. Kent and Co. 


This is a collection of some beautiful little sonnets, 
“ Songs of Early Spring,” as they are most aptly 
termed, for the sunshine, the genial glow of 
Spring runs through them, and they are evidently | 
the production of a truly poetical mind. But let 
them speak for themselves. We give the opening 
stanza of the first poem, styled 

ASPIRATIONS. 


I would scatter on earth as I pass along, 
A few simple flowers of favourite song ; 
A few thoughts of love that will fragrance impart, 
And wake Love’s sweet music in every heart: 
In the battle of life I would have my voice heard, 
* I would breathe for the wretched some hope-giving word, 
I would comfort the poor in their conflicts of care, 
And chase from their hearts the dull shades of despair. 


Now these lines are very pretty, both in ex- 
pression and sentiment; but the song which the 
author addresses to the cuckoo, as the bird of 
Spring, is prettier; so we extract it as follows :— 

Bird of the sunny Spring, 

Oh! thou art heralding 

Moments that soon will bring 
Roses loved well. 

Violets and cowslips blow, 

Bluebells and fern leaves grow, 

Where, a short while agu, 
Icicles fell. 


Ah! well thon know’st again, 

Past is cold Winter’s reign, 

Flow'rets in Nature’s train, 
Rise from deeay. 

Up from the sunny dells, 

Gladly thy music swells 

Welcome, as chiming bells 
On God's blessed day. 


Glad are thy tidings, bird, 
Joyous thy strain is heard, 
Sweet as a kindly word, 
Breathed to the sad; 
For when thy voice we hear, 
Summer we know is neas, 
Earth’s brightest forms appear, 
All things are glad. 


But while we approve of this and other pieces, 
we must disapprove where disapprobation is de- 
served, as in the following line, which occurs in 
the poem cailed “ The White Camelia,” page 62 : 


Not ‘neath. the potent influence of Asng Aurora’s light. 
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Now, who in this world ever heard of Auron 
being a “king”? She has been of the feminine 
gender from time immemorial, and no one dreamt 
of her being anything else. Aurora, with be 
‘* rosy tipped fingers,” to belong to the rougher sex 
—the very idea is preposterous. We have know 


| other gentry, of an approximate station to her own, 


being of disputed gender. We remember onee to 
bave heard the sex of Malice discussed, and the 
mooted point left in indecision ; but Aurora! The 
very shades of Ovid and Lempriere, and may 
defunct authorities, would leap from the grave, 
aud protest against the desecration. 

Was she not the mother of the winds, and o 
Eosphorus—the bright Kosphorus; and did she 
not behave most improperly with that gentleman 
of the skies, Orion; and slander, too, whispered 
some other little tale about a certain Monsieur 
Cephalus, who moved in the same society. And 
there was another ugly story about Tithonus, so 
of Laomedon, king of Troy, whom Memnon called 
papa. 

These little episodes, beyond doubt, prort 
Anrora to have been of the feminine gender. Per- 
haps the author mistook Aurora for her brother, 
who certainly was a king; and, perhaps, the lise 
should have run thus: 


Not ’neath the potent influence of King Sol’s light. 


But then there would have been a difficulty 
about the feet—not of the king, but of the verse; 
however, whatever difficulty or inaccuracy t 
author may have tumbled into, one thing 
protest loudly against—the bestowal of the mas 
culine gender on the Goddess of the Morn. 





Primula. A Book of Lyrics. Sewed. Pp. & 
London: Robert Hardwicke. 
Tuis shilling’s worth of lyrics is anonymos 
There is no cause for that in the quality of the 
lyrics, no reason to be ashamed of them ; and # 
poets of the age might be pleased to have write 
some of them. We have read more than ove@ 
them more frequently than any other novelty d 
the kin in this or the past year, or for sever 
years. The last of the book “from the Haree® 
locks like an imitation of Longfellow’s styles 
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the author does not require to imitate either 
ellow or any other poet. He will make his 

way from “ Primula” rapidly, if genius deserves 
and every quality meets its deservings. 

« The ballad of the boat” is a very pretty speci- 
men of its style; and through all the twenty- 
eight separate pieces, which form the little book, 
there are pleasing evidences of pains-taking and 

‘sh that are often wanting in many of the 

works that come into our hands, as if 
their authors had been anxious to publish upon 
ine day. ‘This quality will not compensate 
for a deftciency in genius, in ideas, or imaginative 
wer; but it renders the latter useful. “ The 
Island of Shadows’’ is full of ideas, worthy of 
preservation, although they may not be strictly 
true. It is a curious and wild lyric of the dying 
to the dead, and thus begins : 
Yes, Cara, mine! I know that I shall stand, 
Upon the sea shore soon ; 
And watch the waves that die upon the strand, 
And the immortal moon. 

But the moon is never called “ immortal.’’ Other 
poets often write of the “ unstable” moon ; and 
the idea is better than the “ immortal” moon. 
Then the lyrist stands watching for a coming— 
the loved and dead—converted into the messenger 
of Death. 


My straining eyes will mark a distant oar, 
Grazing the supple sea ; 

And a light pinnace, speeding to the sliore, 
And in it thou wilt be. 

The empty veins with life no more are warm, 
The eyes no longer shine : 

The pale star gazes through the pallid form— 
What matter? thou art mine. 


The idea is carried out very beautifully. How 
good it would be—a good hope for the world, and 
maay of the hearts it has wearied by the way, if 
the next verse were applicable to and were true of 
al, who may choose their future in the present. 

For Love dwells with the dead, though more sedate, 
Chastened, and mild it seems. 


While Avarice, Eavy, Jealousy, and Hate, 
With them are only dreams. 


I step into the boat, our steady prow 
Furrows the still moonlight ; 

The sea is merry with our plashing oar, 
With our quick radder white. 


The doctrine of the lyric—its object, or working 


out, is in the first verse of the last quotation ; and 


M assertion, with a doubt, are expressed well in 
thother verse— 


Bat Love and Death, the comrades and the twins, 

Uninterrapted reign ; 

s it that one ends and one begins ? 

And are they one or twain ? 

The question needs no answer, we fear. The 

rst takes for what is, what might have been; 

denen examining only the artistic qualities 

as nmula;” and, although it may be almost 
“r to borrow the tweuty-eighth part of any 

we quote “The Nix” as an example of 


Painting that is too perfect to have been 


Where j 





rapidly written ; and in the hope, moreover, that 
some of our readers may possess themselves of the 
other twenty-seven. 
The crafty Nix, more false than fair, 
Whose haant in arrowy Iser lies— 


She envied me my golden hair, 
She envied me my azure eyes. 


The moon, with silvery ciphers, traced 
The leaves, and on the water play'd ; 
She rose, she caught me round the waist, 
She sail, “ Come down with me, fair maid.” 


She led me to her erystal grot, 
She sat me in her coral chair, 
She waved her wand, and I had not, 
Or azure eyes, or gulden hair. 


Her locks of jet, her eyes of flame 

Were mine, and hers my semblance fair; 
“© make me, Nix, again the same! 

O give me back my golden hair !” 


She smiles in scorn, she disappears, 
And here I sit and see no san ; 
My eyes of fire are quench’d in tears, 

And all my darksome locks undone. 


School Days of Eminent Men. By Joun Timas, 
F.S.A. Pp. 305, London: Kent and Co, 


Turis amusing and interesting work commences 
with a dissertation on the “ Education of the 
Early Britons,” of whom the author says, “ All we 
can gather amid the glimmerings of the earliest 
history of its aborigines is (in speaking of Britain), 
that skill in field sports, healthful pastimes, and 
domestic amusements, formed the only approach to 
education which the youth received from their 
parents. They knew not how to read, indeed they 
held it dishonourable to learn—but they sung and 
danced to music, and learned hymns by heart.” Mr. 
Timbs must take care that he do not fall undec 
the lash of Dr. Williams or some other Cambriaa 
or Celtic critic. 

From this rude period of learning he takes us 
onwards, and among other interesting facts in 
connection with books, tells us, in proof of the value 
in which they began to be held, that some years 
afterwards, in these early days of literature, “ the 
Countess of Anjou gave 200 sheep and a large 
parcel of rich furs, for a volume of Homilies.” 
Short sketches of Alfred the Great, St. Dunstan, 


Canute, William the First, and his successors, 
follow up up to the time of Henry VL, the founder 
of those two seats of learning, Eton College and 


King’s College, Cambridge ; and in connection 


with the former, we have the origin and description 
of the festival of the Montem given us. We read— 


“ Among the Eton festivals was the Montem, formerly 
celebrated every third year, on Whit-Tuesday, and believed 
to have been a corruption of the Popish ceremony of the 
Boy Bishop. It consisted of a theatrical procession of 
pupils wearing costumes of various periods, for the purpose 
of collecting mooey for ‘ salt,’ for the Captain of Eton, 
about to retire to King’s College, Cambridge. To each 
contribator was given a small portion of salt, at an eminence 
named therefrom Salt Hill ; the ceremony conclading with 
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the waving of a flag upon that hill, or Montem. The last 
Monstem was celebrated at Whitsuatide, 1844.” 


The author carefully takes us through the suc- 
ceeding reigns, mentioning the foundations of the 
principal public schools in each, and giving some 
biographical account of the founders. In relation 
to St. Paul’s School, founded by Dean Colet, in 
1512, we read, that :—* Lily, the eminent gram- 
marian, the friend of Erasmus and Sir Thomas 
More, was the first master of St. Paul’s, and 
‘ Lily’s Grammar’ is used to this day in the 
school ; the English rudiments were written by 
Colet, the preface to the first edition probably by 
Cardinal Wolsey, the Latin syntax chiefly by 
Erasmus, and the remainder by Lily ; thus, the 
book may have been the joint production of four of 
the greatest scholars of the age.” And we have 
one curious fact chronicled in connection with this 
school. “ The school,” says the author of the 
work before us, “ is for 153 boys, of every nation, 
country, class ; the 153 alluding to the number of 
fishes taken by St. Peter.” John xxi, xi) 
Again the author takes us on to the days of Sir 
Thomas More, of whom he gives a most interest- 
ing account. He says— 

“In the intervals of business, the education of his 
children formed More’s greatest pleasure. [lis opinions 
respecting female education differed wideiy from what the 
rudeness of the age might have led us to expect. By 
nothing, he justly thought, is female virtue so much en- 
dangered as by idleness ; and the fancied necessity of amuse- 
ment : and against these is there any safeguard so effectual 
as an attachment to literature? Some security is, indeed, 
afforded by a diligent application to various sorts of female 
employments ; yet these, while they employ the hands, give 
only partial occupation to the miod. But well chosen 
books at once engage the thonghts, refine the taste, 
strengthen the understanding, and confirm the morals. 
Female virtue, informed by the knowledge which they 
impart, is placed on the most secure foundations; while 
all the milder affections of the heart—partaking of the 
improvement of the taste and faucy—are refined and 
matured.” 


Want of space forbids our accompanying the 
author in his careful account of the succeeding 
English monarchs, and their “ Early Days.” It 
will be sufficient to say that he leads us in this 
goodly company step by step up to the era of 
William the Fourth. We might linger pleasantly 
on the wav with Elizabeth of England and the 
statesmen /iferati of her time ; with the unhappy 
Charles I. ; with the immortal writer of ‘* Paradise 
Lost; and the celebrated “ Locke ;” together with 
Lord Bacon, and other celebrities of his own and 
subsequent times; but the above reason obliges us 
to neglect them. 

Oliver Cromwell, Charles IT., James IL., together 
with the succeeding Kings and Queens of England 
follow. A sketch of the ely days of each being 
given ; and this, as we said before, brings us up 
to the time of William LV. 

This closes the portion of the work, which 
delineates, in a most clear and able manner the 
“ Progress of Education in Euglaud,” from the 
early days of ba:barism to our own times, 
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The second part consists of ** Anecdote Rj. 
graphies,” and commences with an account ¢ 
William of Wykeham, the “ celebrated ecclesiasti. 
statesman, and architect, who was born at Wri. 
ham, or Wickham, in Hampshire, 1324, of parents 
who, although poor, were of creditable descent, x 
well as of respectabie character ;” and then we read 
that “in the short space of 21 years he was pr. 
moted to be Bishop of Winchester, and Lord High 
Chancellor of these realms.” He was the founde 
of Winchester College, and he gives us an inter. 
esting anecdotical account of that celebrated genias 
Crichton, deservedly named the Admirable Crich. 
ton. He tells us, that “ It was then the custom 
for Scotchmen of birth to finish their educatiog 
abroad, and serve in some foreign army, previously 
to their entering that of their own country. “ Whe 
he was only sixteen or seventeen years old, Cricb. 
ton’s father sent him to the Continent. He hai 
scarcely arrived in Paris, when he publicly chal. 
lenged all scholars and philosophers to a disputatiog 
at the College of Navarre, to be carried on in any 
of the twelve specified languages, in any science, 
liberal art, discipline, or faculty, whether practicd 
or theoretic. And, as if to show in how little need 
he stood of preparation, or how lightly he held bis 
adversaries, he spent the six weeks that elapsed 
between the challenge and the contest in a con 
tinued round of tilting, hunting, and dancing. 0s 
the appointed day, however, he encountered the 
‘gravest doctors, and divines,’ when he acquitted 
himself to the astonishment of all who heard hia, 
and received the public praises of the president 
and four of the most eminent of the professors. 
Next day, he was equally victorious at a tiltieg 
match at the Louvre, where, through the enthe- 
siasm of the ladies of the court, and from ts 
versatility of his talents, his youth, the gracefulaes 
his manner, and the beauty of his person, he ws 
named ‘L’Admirable.” He was at length ass 
sinated by Vincenzo Gonzaga, son of the Duke d 
Mantua, it is supposed through jealousy.”’ 

The above extract proves, that not alone wit 
the dull details of history does the author dea, 
but that lighter tales of truth promise to lighte 
readers interest from the perusal of his page 
Furtber on in the volume we have a notice d 
Edmund Waller, tie poct, who was reported to & 





“dull and slow in his talk;” and the same thig 
| is said of Sir Dudicy North, who “ made but # 
indifferent scholar ;” and these two characters 
bear out the remark, that men of eminence a 
note have frequently given but little promise © 
celebrity in their early boyhood. 

Jobu Bunyan’s is not the next sketch, but th 
next which we ean afford space to notice. 
birth and parentage are set forth, and thea ™ 
come to his marriage. ‘* Bunyan probably befor 
he was nineteen, chanced to light upon 4 
Now “niueteen” is a very early age for 
ihe matrimonial state, and this rash act seems © 
Lave been made still more rash by the fact of 
| young couple beginning housekeeping, wi 
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a dish, or @ spoon. “ But Bunyan had his trade, 
and she (the wife) brought for her portion two 
hooks, which her father had left her at his death. 
“The plain man’s pathway to Heaven” was one, 
the other was Bayley, Bishop of Bangor’s practice 
of piety.”’ These books the young husband 
sometimes read with his wife, and they produced 
in him some desire to reform his vicious life, and 
made him fall in eagerly with the religion of the 
times, go to church twice a day, with the foremost, 
and there devotedly say and sing as others did. 
S) that Bunyan owed his reformation in part to 
the influence of his worthy wife, we chronicle that 
fact to the honour of womankind—and mankind 
too, for it is not every man who has sense enough 
to yield to the influence of a worthy wife. Next we 
have the sketch of Cowley, the poet, and we are 
told that he wrote his “ Pyramus and Thisbe” 
when only ten years old, and his ‘ Constantia and 
Philetus,” when only twelve. They were published 
with other pieces, when the author was only 
fifteen. A lengthened account is given of Sir 
Isaac Newton, and a wood cut of ‘The Manor 
House,’ Woolsthorpe, the birth place of the great 
man, who early displayed a mechanical genius and 
“Daring the seven years which he spent at Gran- 
tham, to the society of his schoolfellows he pre- 
ferred that of the young ladies, who lived in the 
same house, and he often made little tables, cup- 
boards, &c., for them. One of these ladies when 
she had reached the age of twenty-two, confessed 
that Newton had been in love with her; but that 
smallness of income, prevented their marriage.” 
The love making, no doubt, was the consequence 
of the tableemaking. We might probably extract 
passages from the school days of William Pierce, 
Matthew Prior, Addison, Dr. Watts, Pope, Gay 
Wesley, and a crowd of others ; but that, want of 
space will uot permit. The juvenile biography of 
Dr. Johnson, cannot be passed over so easily ; 
aud we, therefore, transcribe the following passage, 
although the absolute information has been often 
given, but not often so neatly told. “ Samuel 
Johnson was born in 1709. His father was a 
bookseller and stationer, and lived in a house in 
Lichfield, which remains to this day. Johnson’s 
mother was a woman of superior understanding and 
much piety, to which are ascribed the early im- 
pressions of religion, which were made upon the 
mind of her son. When he was a child in petti- 
coats, and had learnt to read, Mrs. Johnson one 
morning put the Common Prayer Book into his 
bands, pointed to the collect of the day, and said, 
“Sam, you must get this by heart.’ She went 
up stairs, but by the time she had reached the 
econd floor, she heard him following her. ‘“ What 
isthe matter ?’ said she. ‘I can say it,’ he replied, 


and repeated it distinctly, though he could not have | 


it more than twice.” This account of Johnson’s 
mother, verifies the statement that, many celebrated 
excellent men, owe both celebrity and excel- 


oa ~ principles and habits taught, and incul- 
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while under her roof to have profited much by her 
teaching, for we read “it was not until his going 
to Oxford, that he became a sincerely pious man.” 
However, no doubt, his Mother’s words, impressed 
on him as a child came home to him in his man- 
hood, and rooted in his heart, sprang up and 
brought both the fruit which crowned his after 
life. The biographical notice of Scott, which 
occurs some way on in the volume, contains the 
following amusing antedote. It is in connection 
with his school days, and is related thus :— 


“ A schoo!fellow— Mr. Claude Russel], remembers Scott 
to have once made a great leap in his class, through the 
stupidity of some braggard on the dulf’s (dolt’s) bench, 
who being asked, on boggling at cum, what part of speech 
is ‘ with, answered ‘ a substantive.’ The rector, after a 
moment’s pause, thought it worth while to ask his duz, 
‘Is with ever a substantive ?? But all were silent, till the 
query reached Scott, then near the bottom of his class, who 
instantly responded by quoting a verse from the Book of 
‘Judges, ‘And Sampson said to Delilah ; if they bind me 
with seven green withs that were never dried, then shall I be 
weak and as another man.” ” 


And one more anecdote of the great novelist, 
an amusing old friend often met, but never worse 
for wear— 

“There was a boy in my class at school who stood 
always at the top, nor could [, with all my efforts, supplant 
him. Day came after day, and still he kept his place, do 
what I would; till at length I observed that when a ques- 
tion was asked him he always fumbled with his fingers at a 
particular button on the lower part of his waistcoat. To 
remove it, therefore, became expedient in my eyes, and in an 
evil hour it was removed with a knife. Great was my 
anxiety to know the success of my measure, and it succeeded 
too well. When the boy was again questioned, his fingers 
sought again for the button, but it was not to be found. 
In his distress, he looked down for it, it was to be seen no 
more than to be felt. He stood confounded, and I took 
possession of his place ; nor did he ever recover it, or even, 
I believe, suspect who was the author of the wrong. Often 
iu after life has the sight of him smote me as I passed by 
him ; and often have I resolved to make him reparation, bu 
it ended in good resolutions.” 


George Stephenson the Railway engineer, who as 
we lately mentioned, had no schoolboy days; Heury 
Kirke White, Byron, and the good Thomas Arnold, 
head master of Rugby, are noticed, and the 
volume concludes with a short sketch of the late 
Sir Henry Havelock. 

We canno! commend too highly the patient re- 
search manifested through this work. It is a book 
of both useful, and entertaining matter, and can~ 
not fail to please the educated, and those who have 
an appreciation for intellect, and its owners. The 
great names included in its are familiar to 
our ear, but many details relating to them ace in a 
great measure new to us. 

It is an excellent book, and has an excellent 
tendency, teaching the old to look with interest on 
the training of our youth, and boldiog up to the 
young, bright examples for their imitation. It is 
diversified in its biographical character, and states- 
men, poets, heroes, and kings figure in its pages. 





y the mother; but Johnson does not seem | 


No slight amount of labour must have been ex- 
pended in its production, and we hoje this labour 
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may be requited, as it well deserves to be by a 


book-making. ‘‘ School-days of eminent men,” will 
be found on many drawing-room tables ; for it is 
exactly the sort of work to occupy the vacant hal!f- 
hour before dinner, with both profit and pleasure 
to the reader. ‘The first part is interspersed with 
very good wood cuts ; illustrations of the interiors 
of the different public schools described, and they 
increase the general interest of the book. 


The English Woman's Journal. No.1. Piper, 
Stephenson, and Spence, Paternoster-row. 


Tue object of this new monthly publication seems 
to be utility, rather than brilliancy or entertain- 
ment. It consists of a series of sketches, eight in 
number, including the notices of books, and a 
summary of passing events. The first paper, 
‘“* Profession of the teacher,” treats of an interest- 
ing class ; is well written, and contains valuable 
information, and truthful remarks. The second 
article is called “ A house of mercy,” and alludes 
to the “London Diocesan Penitentiary.” We 
think a minute detail of these very useful institu- 
tions is a mistake. They exist, and their existence 
is known—that is sufficient. However the sketch 
before us contains one idea of such strange origi- 
nality that we transcribe it in the author’s own 
words. He says “I inquired from sister A. 
whether there were any particular rules regarding 
cleanliness, as I should imagine that the free and 
and ample use of cold water would be an important 
means towards reformation ?” Now, as no mention 
has been made of the want of external cleanli- 
ness in the inhabitants of the Penitentiary, we 
may conclude the ‘reformation’’ alluded to, must 
be that of the mind and heart. Is it to be under- 
stood that this is attainable through the “ free and 
ample use of cold water ?’’? ‘The doctrine is novel, 
the remedy simple and easy. 

A memoir of “ Miss Bosanquet,’’ a disciple of 
Wesley follows; and then a sketch of foreign 
travel entitled “ Bradshawe the Betrayer,” which 
is cleverly written, and contains a somewhat amus- 
ing account of the robbery of the Cathedral at 
Abbeville. The youth of this publication must 
plead in excuse for its rather feeble constitution, 
it may however, gain strength with age. Like 
beer if good, it will keep aud improve—also like 
beer, if weak it will turn flat and sour. 


Tie Poetical Works of Robert Story. 1 vol., 


Vp. 416. London: Longman and Co, 


Tuere are few bards who will not envy Mr. 
Story’s volume. It has been printed ia New- 
castle, with ornate capitals to begin each separate 
jivece, and they are many, done in coloured inks, 
wud the book is made magnificent, It is dedicated 
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large and rapid circulation—one end and object of | author says that he has been indebted for 









to the Duke of Northumberland, to whom 4, 











































_couragement in its publication. The poems an 
| arranged chronologically, and beginning with }§)5 
| offer selections from Mr. Story’s writings fo 
more than forty years. Perhaps we need scarogly 
add that he is a Northumbrian poet. Ciregg. 
_ stances already stated explainthat. We recognise 
in some of the minor pieces, songs that have bee 
familiar for a number of years. Numbers of thep 
have been set to music, and the north country 
reader will recollect— ' 


I give you the women that brighten our homes, 
The wives and the mother’s of Britain. 


while a song of which we copy one verse wriltes 
as a “Conservative lay,” may be considered appr. 
priate to the present day :— 


The ancient Barons of the jand 
Composed a haughty ring, 

When—mail on breast and blade in hand, 
They stood before the King ; 

And, dauntless in their country’s cause, 
Their high resolve avowed 

WE WILL NoT THAT OLD ENGLAND’s Laws 
Be CHANGED BY CoURT oR CRowD. 


We all adopt the sentiment as to Courts; bu 
the Crowd, if the Barons please, have an inberest 
right to change the laws, which they are to ober. 
The next is a prettier lyric, and its sentiments ar 
very pleasant, but they are again unhappily out 
of date. 


We rear no war-defying flag, 
Though armed for battle still ; 

The feeble, if he like, may brag 
The powerfal never will. 

The flag we rear in every breeze, 
That where it may, or when, 
Waves forth a signal o’er the seas 

Of “ Peace, Good-will to men!” 


For arms, we waft across the waves 
The fruits of every clime ; 

For death, the truth that cheers and saves; 
What mission more sublime? 

For flames, we send the lights afar 
Oat-flashed from press and pen; 

And for the slogans used in war, 
Cry —“ Peace, Good-will to men !” 


Then the next—we have only copied one or t¥9 
verses, is a popular sea song in the northern ports 
although we know not, that it ever travelled f# 
out of them. 


My bark is on the Tyne, and the wind blows fair; 
The tide is rising fast, and I’ve but little time to spare 
But before the latest moment to part would be 4 sia! 
So we’ll kiss, my bonny Mary, ’till the tide come ™. 
’Till the tide come in, ’till the tide come & — 
We'll kiss my bonny Mary, ’till the tide come * 
But why that filling eye, and that pale drooping brow? 
I cannot bear those sighs, love! I pray suppress 
Let all without be pleasure, thongh all be sad withis, 
And we'll xiss, my bonny Mary, till the tide come ™ 
Till the tide come in, &e. 


And the last that we can afford to borrow, * 
have heard or read—some of the two—very 
It is adopted for agricultural gathering’ o 
would be useless at Weaver’s meetings. 
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ns are almost antedilavian, but the 
od ; althongh they bring us back 
hardly know when— 


The opinio 
verses are very £° 
to a time when we 
the Plough! which for ages hath been 


The boast of this Isle of the Free ; 
And for ages to come, when our tomb-stones are green, 


Oar posterities boast let it be. 


Qar cottons and silks we might give to the moth, 
Nor be much the worse off, you'll allow : 

The loom, after all, can but furnish his cloth ; 
The man is sustained by the Plough. 


QO! scorn not 


It ws well with oar sires, when their wives spun the 


eece 
That at church and at market they wore ; 

When the loom—still domestic—was clicking in peace 
On the flags of the cottager’s floor. 

And though manners have changed, yet let worse come to 


worst, 
We could live as they lived, even now ; 


For gard is but second, food ever is first ; 

And our food is produced by the Plough. 

And we don’t-want to go there, preferring even 
the flannels and linens of our degenerate times ; 
but there can be no doubt that Mr. Story produces 
good poetry which should have been published ; 
and being published ; should now be read. 


On Beauty. Three Discourses by Professor BLack1e. 
l vol., pp. 259. Edinburgh; Sutherland and 


Knox. 


Tus volume contains three discourses or lectures: 
Beauty is the subject. Plato’s opinions form their 
text. The Professor of Greek in the Edinburgh 
University is the lecturer; who as a reason for 
his meddling with the subject, begins by saying 
that ifthere be anything in particular which a 
Professor of Greek should know it is beauty. 

We connot quite think that the bare idea of 
teaching the Greek language, involves any re- 
qusite on the subject of beauty; further than its 
own beauties as a language which are many, but 
we accept the statement as an acknowledgenient 
that a Professor of Greek in a university, should 
do more than merely teach the Janguage. He ecan- 
not indeed accomplish that object, without making 
his class more or less acquainted with the Grecian 
art and literature, with the habits and manners of 
the Greeks ; but apparently, Professor Blackie, 
thinks that this object should be sought, not as 
little, but as much as possible. 

The first thing however, which a Professor 
should teach in connexion with the beautiful is 
beauty in language. Beauty, Professor Blackie 
“478, Toust consist with order and symmatry. He 
das not, we think, always given a good example. 
ae respect. The phrase “ fine intoxication,” 
example, is not beautiful. Several other ex- 
They ofasimilar kind oceur in the work. 

+, Wf€ matters of style, but, according to the 
“og laid down, they do not coustitute a 

ul style; and yet the author is a man of 










great ability ; who adopts such phrases, chiefly we 
suppose, in eccentric moods. Upon the same 
principle a man may build an ugly house, or do 
anything else of an unsymmetrical character against 
all good advice. 

Professor Blackie contends in this work, against 
the old doctrine of the Scotch school that beauty 
was a consequence of association ; in favour of its 
being an independent fact, without any reference 
to our associations. Much might be said on both 
sides of the question, as is always the case, when 
the two sides are both wrong, if pushed to ex- 
tremities. Half of all discussions originate in the 
determination to drive out our views to extremities, 
A bachelor among the Hottentots may fall despe- 
rately in love with a young lady, who would not 
be an object of attraction in Edinburgh; and, in 
his case, there must be something credited to 
association. Very likely some of our African 
travellers would allege that the Hottentot was 
attracted by the damsel’s kine; but that is not so 
much alien from human nature in all countries, 
The world is nearly of one kin on that matter. 

The ornaments deemed beautiful in some coun- 
tries would be extremely unpopular in others. 
Nose-rings are deemed ornamental in the east, but 
we do not think they would attract here. It isa 
matter of association; of custom or fashion. It 
is true that any man may argue against its pro- 
priety, and allege the practice to be altogether in- 
consistent with the rules of beauty; and that is 
true of our rules; but then it might not have been 
true of our great grand fathers ; who certainly wore 
artificial tails and had buckles on their shoes. 

We presume that the appreciation of the beau- 
tiful in nature, or in art, must depend upon the 
habits, the taste, and the mind of the spectator, 
It may thus be a matter of education. Some- 
thing not so much dependent upon the quality 
itself, as on the power of discernment and its exer- 
cise. In that case we confess that in one class of 
works—those that everybody sees, and may see 
daily—or must see—we are a badly educated 
nation. We subjoin some remarks from Professor 
Blackies work, which will show our meaning, and 
they are particularly sensible and true. 

Many beautiful pictures are small, the most beautiful 
poems are often the shortest ; but all the fair edifices which 
have a permanent place in the imagination of the world are 
lange St. Peter’s aud St. Paul's, the temples of Egypt and 
India, the English cathedrals, and the palaces of Florence, 
are all distinguished by their bulk. Nay, a circle of huge 
stones—as at Stonehenge—if they are large, and left te 
make their nataral impression ou the mind, by rising undis 
turbed from a wide solitary moor, will have more architec 
tural effect than many a pretty villa, cut and carved into all 
sorts of fantastic stone work. For the fantastic is a pro 
vince that belongs not to solid masonry uatarally; and even 
the epithet, neat or pretty, applied to a building, as to an 
oration, while it expresses au amount of positive merit, 
always implies the merit of some element that is 
to high excellence. And not only real magnitude is to be 
sought for previously by all building artists, but also, and 
even more, apparent magnitude; for art has always to do as 
much, aud more with things as they appear, than with 
things as they are; aud to the passing spectator it can be of 
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no benefit whatever that a public building is large, if from 
situation or unlucky contrast, or any other circumstances, it 
appears smal]. Nodoubt when a man has time to examice 
a building minutely, it will always be an agreeable surprise 
if it turn out larger that it seems. This grateful feeling is 
experienced by all persons of common observation in going 
through the interior of St. Peter’s at Rome; bat the ont- 
ward face of buildings is not intended to be curiously mea- 
sared, and must make a great appearance at once by mere 
appearance, otherwise there is a failure. And it is lament- 
able to observe how failures of this kind are among archi- 
tectaral monuments. 
London, as has often been remarked, could always be viewed 
from the level of the water, their mass might be sufficiently 
imposing; but being seen generally from the level of the 
bridge, they fail of effect ; and this not only from a want of 
real height, but from the excess of ornamental Gothic on 
the exterior, which breaks down those broad and simple 
masses that naturally belong to unadorned stone. In order 
to avoid errors of this kind, the congruity of situation is 
above all things to be attended to. The size of the area in 
which a building is to be placed, and the qnantity of open 
ground left in front of it, isa main consideration. Only a 
really large building will look large in the midst of a large 
open space; and for architectural effect, though certainly 
not for convenience, it is extremely difficult to say which of 
the two extremes is worse, that streets, as in the old town of 
Vienna, should be too narrow, or, as in the new town of 
Edinburgh, too wide. In proportion to the width of the 
streets, the houses in the modern part of this city should be 
at least one story higher; at present they have an extremely 
poor and mean aspect, being equaily destitute of the simple 
xrindeur of mass, and the grace which proceeds from a real 
and skilfully varied embellishment. 


Asa natien we spend large sums of money on 
public buildings* Nothing can be more deplorable 
than the expenditure on the Houses of Parliament, 
at Westminster, because it has been given to show 
how arich people may be absurdly stupid. The 
site was a blunder, and so has nearly everything 
else been connected with these buildings. The 
site was the more inexcusable, because others were 
at hand waiting to be used, which were entirely 
unobjectionable. After the site was selected, how- 
ever, some atteition might have been given toa 
style consistent with a foundation in a brown and 
muddy river, but no respect has been paid to con- 
gruity in the circumstances. 

Then a great portion of our public buildings are 
put out of sight. The general post-office in 
London sereens Goldsmith's Hall—one of the 
better class of buildings in the city. St. Paul’s 
itself is almost hidden from public view by piles of 
warehouses. A similar practice exlsts in Glasgow 
where an Architectural Institute has done some- 
thing for the improvement of public taste; yet 
Glasgow is incomparably supericr to Liverpool or 
Manchester. 

It would be difficult to spoil Edinburgh from the 


same cause, but we have not to thank architectural | 
science for that fact ; and we may add that we | 


should not like to see an inch abstracted from the 
breadth of the streets, even if should be necessary 
to raise the height of the houses. 

We are, however, a people who cannot compre- 


hend the beautiful, and a plain reason for the fact | 


is supplied in the following passage. It occurs 
carly in the work, aud leaves us in some doubt 


If the Houses of Parliament in | 
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| whether the lecturer preferred monotheism 
polytheism. We half dread, that like Lot's wig, 
he looks back to the splendour of haathenise 
but perhaps not with regret. 


We are in many respects, I fear, a very utilitarian, a 
vulgar, and, I fear, a very Gothic race. Nor, indeed, ig 
this surprising. seeing that over and above the materialising 
| influences of the love of money, natural to a mercantil. 
people, and the harshness of mind engendered by the habit 
_ of political partisanship, we, in this part of the island, 
sess a Charch polity—the extreme form of naked Protestagt. 
ism—which, starting from the violence of popular j 
brenking, has ever maintained a character of bigoted bosti. 
lity, of morbid jeaiousy, or of boorish indifference to lj 
tle softening influences, and the graceful witcheries of the 
Fine Arts—a polity which formally established that us. 
nataral divorce between Beauty and Faith, which can never 
be made withcut robbing the arts of their noblest sonl, and 
elevation of no small charm, With the Greeks the very 
reverse was the case, Their religion, Itke all polytheism, being 
merely a pictorial personation of tha most striking powers 
of nature and of the human soul, and created altogether by 
the devout working of the imagination, could never come 
into an attitude o! hostility to any parely imaginative art, 
but did rather, by its very nature, constantly invite apd 
stimulate the exercise of that devout plastic faculty which 
the one-eyed sternness of certain forms of monotheism piti- 
lessly denounces. Monotheism, indeed, in every shape, 
however much it may recommend itself to the mere reason 
and cognitive understanding, makes no appeal to that facalty 
of ‘our nature which delights in the various play of ever 
shifting, and ever beautiful poems; and the consequence 
plainly is, that every religion which preaches only one God, 
when pushed to that extreme towards which the narrowness 
of the human mind is always driving it, will either, witha 
jealous zeal, pass a universal interdict against the witehing 
language of fair forms, or, at least, carefuliy circumscrie 
its activity within the bounds of what is distinctly and 
tangibly human. The direct and natural tendency of the 
highest spiritual truth, that God 1s a spirit, as vulgarly cos- 
ceived, certainly never can be to encourage those who believe 
it to the creation of sensurous forms that bear any approach 
to what is characteristically called divine ; and though 
Christianity does in nowise expressly forbid the practice of 
the fine arts, it confines its soul stirring appeals so excle- 
sively to the conscience, and plants every thing human and 
sensuous at ‘such an infinite distance from what is divine, 
that we need not be at all surprised when we stomble on the 
plain historical fact, that the most intimate union of the 
religion of Christ with the arts of represeatation, tock 
place in an age and in a country where the native 
tendencies of the Christian faith were neutralised by a strong 
admixture of the outward pomp and ceremonial of 
heathenism. 


If we must resign the beautiful in art, or the 
truth in faith, the former had better go and abide 
for ever in the isles of Greece, or the plains of 
Italy; but assuredly the faith itself “ the highest 
spiritual truth,’’ not vulgarly conceived, but 
by those whom learned men may denominale 
vulgar is in itself most beautiful—the discerner of 
beauty in all the works of nature. Pushed tos 
extreme, it can never be more than a mathe 
fact admits of being pushed to an extreme. While 
we speak of the rules of beauty as requiring ordet 
and symmetry, we must admit that polythess 
| broke them all. 
| There are many other passages in the volume 
with which we do not agree; and yet the discours 
| ome practical counsels that are true and #* 

useful, 
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Week at Bridge of Allan. By Cuas. RoceErs, 
: FSA. lvol. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


Buchan. By the Rev. Joun Pratt, M.A. 1 vol. 
Aberdeen ; Lewis and James Smith. 


Tuzse volumes belong both to the class between 
tourist’s guides and more serious works. They 
sre tourist’s guides made useful for subsequent 
purposes, and a very large and interesting class of 
information is conveyed inthem. The first is a 
second edition of a work already known to all 
visitors to the Bridge of Allan, which standing in 
the heart of some of the finest scenery in Scotland, 
furnished Dr. Rogers with a capital centre for his 
rs. 

mths work is beautifully illustrated and most 
carefully digested. The information, we have no 
doubt is generally correct, and none whatever that 
it gives both in the historical and traditicnal 
departments a trustworthy report of the scenes to 
which it leads. 

The second volume, Mr. Pratts refers to a 
district not strongly recommended hitherto for 
tourists; and it would be still worse for winter 
travelling. The district of Buchan forms the 
north-eastern corner of Aberdeenshire ; and having 
the Moray Firth and the northern ocean on two 
sides has a bleak repute which it does not merit. 

Mr. Pratt has collected many traditions of a 
district rich in them with diligence, and he carries 
his readers to the scene of many old and touching 
ballads, and many cruel and desperate fights ; for 
the region which he describes was in the eye of all 
invaders from the Baltic and the north eastern 
corner, is not inaptly characterised by the junction 
of the bloody pits, and the old kirk of Gamrie with 
the sculls built into its walls :— 


The steep sides of the glen rise to the height of one 
hundred and filty or two hundred fect. After crossing the 
mouth of the gorge, we pass along its western verge, till we 
reach a point at which the ravine files off in two different 
directions, severally stretching away among the neighbouring 
uplands. Atthis point the path takes a bend to the right, 
leading through a mazy confusion of wild roses and other 
flowering shrubs, directly to the old church of Gamrie, 
already mentiuned as standing on a sort of platean or shelf 
ia the hill, and overlooking the bay and villiage of Garden- 
Won, fartelow. The charch had for its tutelar, St. John 
the Evangelist. In alintel of a walled up arch, or window 
in the west gable, is the following iuscription, “ This church 
was built in 1004.” 

The length of the church is about ninety feet; the 

cel—which possibly formed the whole of the original 
“ractare—is about twenty-four feet. The walls of this 
part of the church have been raised to the height of those of 
the nave—prebably after the introduction of the Presby- 
lerian religion— having been originally aout four feet lower. 
The raising of the chancel gable may easily be traced, both 
internally and externally. The nave swells out about halfa 
foot on each side, making the whole width a foot wider than 
The entrance to the church is by a low door- 

way, with a very depressed arch, on the south side, about 
twenty feet from the west end. In the south side of the 
chancel there had originally been a priests door. In the 
fast wall,to the north altar, there is an aumbry ; and in the 
north wall the prothesis or credence. On the south side of 
altar, in the east wall, and nearly on a level with the 
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aumbry, is a small tablet in good preservation, placed by 
“ Honorabilis Vir, Patricias Barclay, Dux de tolly, An: 
D.M. Mo. Quio, Quadrage, Septimo.” Above this tablet is 
a niche, in which there had probably been an effigy, but as a 
matter of course it is no longer there. A doorway secms to 
have been made in the east end where the altar had stood, 
bat is again filled in to half the thickness of the wall. In 
the north wall of the nave are three holes, formerly built in 
with human skulls, only of late years removed. In Macfar- 
lane’s M.S. Geographical Collections mention is made of a 
battle with the Danes at this place: “In Gamry was a 
battle of Danes upon a very high promontory, called The 
Bloody Pots to this day;” and in the statistical account of 
the parish; “On the precipice or brow of the hill above 
the Kirk of Gamrie, at the east end of one of the most level 
and extensive plains in Bachan, are a namber of vestiges of 
encampments, which at this day are called by the name of 
‘ The bleedy pots,’ or ‘ bloody pits.’” 


The greater part of Buchan belonged originally 
to the Comyns, many of whom adopted the name 
of their land when their own was proscribed. 

Buchan had, however, many ballads more peace- 
able, or less political, and the scene of one of 
them is described in the following extract. The 
Ythan, on which it is situated is altogether a 
romantic stream of the second, or third class, but 
it was of the first rank in pearls once, and had a 
fishery which was profitably prosecuted — 


For instance the neighbourhood of this little stream of 
the Black Water—now an obscure region—with its arrow- 
heads, it cairns, and its calcined bones, had evidently been 
the scene of flerce and mortal conflicts. The rugged glen 
through which it flows may have formed the dividing march 
between hostile neighbours; or it may have been the battle- 
field of an invading foe; but, in either case, it affords an 
interesting page in the past history of Buchan up to a com- 
paratively recent period when, with a vandalism equal to the 
age these memorials represent, they were swept away from 
the face of the country. 

But to return to the course of the Ythan, where we left 
it at the course of the Little Water. Ilere the public road 
ascends to the right, and a private carriage road runs along 
the base of the rocky eminence on the left. This Jast leads 
into the park-grounds of the ancient Louse of Gight. The 
house stands on the brink of a stupendious rocky eminence, 
and overlooks a scene of incomparable beauty. The Ythan 
courses down the heart of the ravine beneath, and, compared 
with the magnificent featares of the surrounding scenery, 
appears like a silver thread. On the right, or Bachan side, 
are the Braes of Gight; oa the left the Brees of Forman- 
(ine, sometimes called the Braes of Haddo, or of Blairfowl, 
both thickly clothed with wood, precipitous cliffs and rugged 
rocks giving point and character to the scene. The paths 
through this delicious labyrinth of nature’s growth me 
carried on with the best effect. At one moment we find 
ourselves on the brow of a deep descent, requiring artificial 
steps to guide us down; at another we are buried in a leafy 
arcade, vistaed by tranks of gigantic trees, and hemmed in 
with tangled brushwood, the path bordered with flowers 
which are strangers to most other parts of Buchan. GigAt 
was the dowry of Catherine Gordon, the mother of Lord 
Byron, and iu the words cf its native poet we may speak 
of it:— 

Flowers fresh in hae, and many in their class, 

Implore the passing step ; and with their dyes, 

Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy maze ; 

The sweetness of the violet’s deep-blue eyes, 

Kiss’d by the breath of heaven, seems coloured by its skies. 


Mr. Platt has admirably done his work, and 
readered it interesting to those who do not know 
the district of Buchan. 








POLITICAL 


Tue change of Ministry and the long interval that 
elapsed before the different members of the govern- 
ment, who vacated their seats by the acceptance of 
office, could be re-elected—necessarily prevented 
any public business during the early part of the 
last month, and the House of Peers did not resume 
work until the 12th inst., nor the House of Com- 
mons until the 13th. The Peers have had no work 
since, and the Commons have had little more 
than nouc; althongh they have remained long in 
their places, and heard some speeches, An early 
Faster has caused another interruption to business, 
and'the sericus labour of the session has all, as is 
usual, to be accomplished. The most important 
measure as yet brought before Parliament, is the 
new government scheme for managing India. It 
adopts Viscount Palmerston’s proposal to abolish 
the East India Company, and to appoint a Cabinet 
Minister who shall be charged with Indian affairs. 
Instead of the late Government Council of eight — 
it makes the Council eighteen; and in place of 
leaving them all nominees of the Crown; it gives 
the nomination of one half to the government, who 
propose to place the names of their first nominees 
in the bill; and thus give that patronage virtually 
to the Parliament. 

The scheme limits the selection, even by the 
Government, to persons who have qualiffed by 
serving ten years with commissions in the armies 
of Bengal, Bombay, Madras, and the Upper Pro- 
vinees, or five years in the regular army in India, 
One person of each class will be selected. Another 
from each of the civil services of the great division 
of India will be chosen, and each of the parties 
appointed must have served for fifteen years. The 
ninth nominated member must have belonged to 
the diplomatic service at the courts of the native 
princes. 

The elective members have, to the number of 
four, a constituency of all persons who may be 
resident in Great Britain or Ireland, but who must 
have resided in India for ten years under her 
Majesty’s commission, or in the civil service ; or 
have been resident there on business for fifteen 
years, of the proprictors of not less than £1,000 in 
Indian stock, or not less than £2,000 in Indian 
railways, or other public works, 

The remaining five members are to be elected 
by the parliamentary constituencies of the city of 
London, Liverpool, and Manchester, Glasgow and 
Belfast. The selection is made with the view of 
giving a fair representation of the commercial fecl- 
ng of the country. The plan has been assailed 
bitterly, but we do not see any good reason for 
this course. Surely election by large constituencies 
‘js better tean Government nomination. It secures 
a certain measure of independence in the council. 
Its members are not®to vote, but only to work; 
yet as they will be obliged to explain their pro- 
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ceedings to their constituencies, some measyre of 
public opinion will bear upon them. 

The Liberal party are, it is said, to oppose the 
scheme ; but to oppose it in favour of complete 
nomination on Liberal grounds is impossible, with. 
out gross inconsistency. Whatever may be nog 
said by any party, it never was formerly a Liberal 
habit to heap patronage on the Government, or tg 
give away nominations when a constituency could 
be formed. 

We have discovered no resson for changing 
the opinion that the present year is a bad 
period for effecting any radicai change in the 
Government of India ; that inquiry should 
have preceeded legislation ; and that action for 
the future could thus have been based upon the 
evidence of the past; while the decision in the 
Commons, affords only a pretext for the change in 
opinion, exhibited by the members of the Govern- 
ment; but if an alteration must be made, there is 
no doubt that the new billis better than its pre- 
dessor. 

The presumed differences with the French court 
are supposed by many persons to have caused 
the recall of M. D’Persigny from the Embassy 
of the French here upon the grounds that he was 
too much attached to the British alliance ; and not 
the kind of person now needed in London. 

Fes. 27th.—The Bank of England returns 
show a nearer approximation of the bullion and 
circulation. The latter on the 24th current, was 
£19,453,515 and the former was £17,623,251. 
The unemployed notes were £11,841,395. The 
private securities were £17,164,143; being less 
rather than the bullion; and as the private de- 
posits were £15.496,817 only £1,667,326 more 
than them. the figures are worthy of preserva- 
tion. Consuls once to day were 97} to 97} and 
afterwards they fell to 96}, but rose subsequently 
to 967 and 97. 

A celebrated trial—that of the directors and 
manager of the late Royal British Bank—whieb 
has lasted for thirteen days, was closed this evem 
ing, by a verdict of guilty against all the parties. 
Tie charge was for conspiring together to publish 
false reports of the state of the bank, with the 
view of inducing the public to deposit money 
take shares. Mr. Stapleton, a member of Parlia- 
ment, was sentenced to pay a fine of one shilling; 
so the Judge, Lord Campbell, had concluded bia 
perfectly innocent. Mr. Humphrey Brown, for 
merly a Member of Parliament; Mr. Esdaile, the 
governor; and Mr. Cameron, the manager of the 
bauk, were sentenced to twelve months’ impriso® 
ment. Alderman Kennedy, who had served 
Sheriff of Middlesex, was sentenced to mis 
months’ imprisonment ; Mr. Owen to six months 
and Mr. Macleod to three months’ imprisonmest. 

Marcu 1.—Orsini, Pierri, and Rudi, 
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Italians, who attempted to assassinate the Emperor 
of the French, on the 14th of January, and were 


| 


telegraphic report mentions the defeat of the 
Bareilly rebels on the 10th of February. In other 


sentenced to death, have appealed to the laws of | parts of India nothing had occurred. 


Cassation which will delay the execution of the 
Se eabert will be re elected without contests. 
Sir Francis Thesiger took his seat as Lord Chancellor 
for the first time in the Peers, The Earls Derby, 
Clarendon, and Granville, made long speeches in 
the Peers on the governmental crisis, and the 
House adjourned to the 12th. Telegraphic news 
from India are that Sir Hugh Rose bad relieved 
Saugor, where one hundred Christian womeu and 
children have found refuge. Sir Colin Campbell 
was at Futteyghur, up to the middle of February. 

3rd.—We are in mid-winter with heavy falls of 
snow and severe frust everywhere. An Australian 
telegraph reports that the Legislature of Victoria 
have resolved by a large majority to render tlic 
education of children compulsory. Kumours of a 
bad feeling in Frauce prevail, and many political 
arrests are made. | 

4th.—The snow storm has been very general 
and severe; and the channel communications have 
been interrupted. Very great distress is ex- 
perienced in the shipping ports, from the long 
prevalence of easterly winds and consequent idle- 
ness of the labourers. 

5th.—A number of Italians and their friends 
meet daily in London as a conference for the 
establishment of Italian freedom and independence. 
The most difficult work that men could undertake. 

8th.—The money market is dull, and Consols 
are rather lower on account of supposed difliculties 
with France. Mr. Disraeli, in Buckinghamsbire, 
and Lord John Manners, in North Leicestershire, 
are returned without opposition. Mr, Disraeli’s 
speech is considered warlike. 

9th.—The agitation in Consols and Stocks con- 
tinues, but the former worth 96$ in the morning 
brought 97 before night. 

10th.—A pamphlet has been published in 
Paris, ascribed to the Emperor, in which his 
fidelity to the alliance with Britain and his policy 
are vindicated. 

1lth.— With a slight and slow softening of 
weather, the frost still remains later in the season 
than usual, and loath to leave. 

12th.—Orsini and Pierri were executed at 
Paris this morning. Rwvdio’s sentence was com- 
muted. The House of Commons re-assembled in 
the evening. 

13th.— The papers of the United States say 
that a very remarkable religious revival has oc- 
curred inthe Republic, not in a few places alone, 
but over all the land. It may extend to the 

th, and give every man back his own—the 
slaves their liberty. 
_15th.—The only eclipse of the sun that will be 
"sible in this country for many years occurred 
today, and disappointed everybody. First there 
Were clouds, aud second no very remarkable dark- 
ness, nothing more than we often experience. A 


The friends of the Government say | 


The Commons agreed to give the goverment 
money for four months on account of the estimates. 


| Upon the motion of Mr. Ewart, of Dumfries, a 
| committee was appointed to consider the propricty 





of colonising India. The old Anglo-Indian officials, 
such as Mr. Mangles and Colonel Sykes, described 
the mountains cf India as quite hard and horrible. 
They did not quote Virgil, but they might have 
borrowed the line. 


Rara per ignotos errent animalia montes, 


If acolonist got above the fever line, he had only 
stones to stand upon; and if below it, he died. 
This is rank nonsense, as the bodily presence of 
the gentlemen named testifies. They do not look 
as if they lived on stoues; and, of course, they 
did not die in India. 

17th.—Lord John Russell’s “annual”’—the 
Oaths bill, diseussed in the Commons. 

Lord Lyndhurst. iu the Peers, spoke warmly re- 
garding the case of two British engineers im- 
prisoned very improperly in Naples. Our Ionian 
islands threaten to rebel, and the municipal 
authoritics of Zante refuse to sell the Government 
land required for fortifications. Other Govern- 
ments would not ask their consent to the transfer. 
The aboriginal party had a field night in the Com- 
mons; and the authorities of the Kast Indian Com- 
pany seemed to make a great matter of the asser- 
tion that their Sepoys had only murdered women 
and children, but had not mutilated them—only 
murdered, 

19ih.—A curious discussion in the Commons 
consequent on the offer of some army agents to 
undersell the Government in their own commis- 
sions ; originating in the offer of commissions to 
any eligible persons who bring a given number of 
men. ‘The men it appears can be obtained by con- 
tract at considerably less expenditure than the 
price of commissions, 

22ud.—Although the quarrels with the French 
Government are supposed to be smoked over, and 
Mr. Disraeli has assured Parliament that the 
entente cordiale is re-established in a very active 
state, yet the rumoured substitution of Pelissier 
Duc de Malakhoff, and Marshal of France for 
M. D’Persigny as Ambassador from the French in 
London, is deemed a doubtful measure. Is it a 
compliment or a threat? Most men in this case 
prefer the pen to the sword. 

23rd.—The Commons occupied the greater part 
of the evening, with a discussion upon the passport 
system, and the price of passports to France. Mr. 
Bright, of Birmingham, recommended a low charge 
for passports—say one shilling. Formerly the 
radical doctrine went so far as to threaten the 
imposition ofa tax on abseutecism, and a very 
good doctrine that was. Lord Bury had leave 
granted by a majority of 105 to 62 for the intro- 
duction of a measure to legalize the marriage of a 
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widower with the sister of his deceased wife—an 
annual question. Leave was given to Mr. Ayrtoun 
to introduce a bill for equalising rating under the 
poor law over the London parishes—certainly a new 
question. It is said that Marshal Pelissier has 
obtained the appointment of French ambassador 
to London. 

24th.—The East India Company to-day voted 
a pension of £1,000 yearly to Sir H. Lawrence, 
the son of the late Sir Henry Lawrence, to 
whom the new Government have given the 
baronetcy intended for his late father. Sir John 
Lawrence, the brother of the late, and uncle of 
the present Sir Henry Lawrence, has had the 
north-western provinces added to his governorship 
of the Punjaub, and will probably reside at 
Meerut or Delhi. The Company to-day offer to 
take contracts for a loan of five millions sterling, 
according to the power obtained by their new 
act. The telegraph of an Indian mail states that 
the attack on Lucknow was expected to com- 
mence on the 22nd of last month. The Commons 
were occupied all to-day with the discussion of a 
riot between the police of Dublin, and the students 
of the university there, on the occasion of the Earl 
of Eglintoun’s entry into the city. 

30th.—A telegraph from Bombay brings intelli- 
gence to the 9th of March from Lucknow, but at 
that date the city had not been attacked. Bat- 
teries were in preparation, and a stout resistance 
was expected. It is not true that the King of 
Delhi is sentenced to transportation for life, as 
had been reported. His trial was not over, and his 
sentence had not been pronounced. The telegraph 
reports combats by Sir Hugh Rose, marching on 
Jhansi, who has captured all the forts as he moved 
on, and has hung many rebels, who were charged 
with the murders in the districts, which he now 
dominates, last summer—by Colonel Raweroft at 
Ghorachpoor ; and while the Punjab and Scinde 
are quiet, the Bheels are in rebellion in Bombay, 
and the Bessagees in the Canara districts of 
Madras. 

Marcu 26th.—Lord Panmure, in the Peers, 
complained that he had been described as an enemy 
of barrack reform out of doors; and gave a very 
pleasing account of all that had been done for the 
improvement of the soldiers during past years. 
The great point in his speech was the cost of new 
barracks for one thousand men, which with the site 
in the neighbourhood of the Metropolis, would he 
said, be £150,000 to £200,000. In other words, 
the nation cannot erect comfortable dwellings for 
the military; but must have huge piles in the 
most uncomfortable condition of bricks and mortar. 
If our authorities would condescend to follow the 
examples of common builders for common people, 


they could erect small houses, in the vicinity of | 


the metropolis, including the site, a garden for | 
each house, and some public ground, for £35,000. 
Let them ask any builder, and he will run up a 
short steet for them, surrounded by a wall, and | 
there they have their barracks ! 
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In the Commons, Mr. Disraeli introduced }, 
scheme for a new Government of India. [ft , 
more liberal than Viscount Palmerston. Bots 
plans supersede the old East India Company—oyg 
whom Mr. Disraeli pronounced a funeral Oration 
likening them to Venice, which came naturally 
‘into his mind—being the city of his ancestors fo 
atime. Surely he does not wish the conparison 
to be carried out, and himself and friends put ong 
par with the Austrian jailors of Venice! 

The past Government’s scheme contained 4 
President, who was to be a Cabinet Minister, 
Secretary, and eight members of council, ll 
nominated by the Government. 

The present Government’s scheme has a Presi. 
dent, who is to be a Cabinet Minister—eighteen 
members of council, half of whom are to be nom. 
inated by Government, and are named in the bill, 
four of whom are to be elected by the Anglo. 
Indians resident in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
five at the rate of one each by the Parliamentary 
constituencies of London, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Belfast, and Manchester. 

The provisions made for securing men acquainted 
with India are very good. Somebody is sure, 
however, to describe them all in a very furmal 
manuer within this same publication, and it remains 
only therefore here to say that the Earl of Derby 
has done better than Viscount Palmerston; and 
now if a third Premier could be got up after 
Easter who would do nothing in the matter mean- 
time but inquire, he would beat both. 

The brutal conduct of some captains of merchant 
vessels to seamen on their ships causes awkward 
investigations. Some time since a captain and his 
first officer were sentenced to be hung at Liver- 
pool for murdering a seaman by violent usuage. 
The captain was hung. To-day another captain in 
the African trade was tried for the murder ofa 
Portuguese seaman, by blows, at several dates, on 
the home voyage. IIe was convicted only of 
manslaughter by the jury. The judge marked 
his opiuion of the kind of manslaughter by sem 
tencing him to penal servitude for life. 

Marcu 27.—The Bank of England accounts, 
show that the bullion on hand, on the evening of 
the 24th March, amounted to £18,733,815, being 
less than the circulation, by only £573,210; 
while the reserved notes amount to the unprece 
dented value of £13,013,705, being within little 
mcre than half amillion of the private deposits 
| The private securities have fallen under seventecd 
millions. The return is considered favou 
but that can scarcely mean to the dividends of the 
proprietary, which cannot be increased by the 
custody of an uncommonly large stock of gold. 

A curions case was decided yesterday. 
Crystal Palace Company want to admit persons to 
| their grounds on the first day of the week, 
| their charter forbids them. They determined ' 
| evade the charter by admitting their share 
and the friends of shareholders ; and the plat 
might have helped their shares to value, but te 
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Vice-Chancellor has interposed his inexorable veto 
oa the point of law, and holds that the charter 
yould be destroyed. So the company must rest 
contented with the common six days of business, 
or go into Parliament for new powers, where they 


are not likely to fare well. 


An Indian mail telegraph announces that Sir 


Colin Campbell, with 50,000 meu, 10,000 of whom 
are mounted, and 120 guns, was before Lucknow 
on the 6th of March. It announces a large 
mount of fighting. Sir James Outram had been 
twice attacked in the Alumbagh on the 21st and 
95th February, but repulsed his assailants with 
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‘great slaughter. General Franks fought two 
| severe battles, on the 29th of February, with Oude 
leaders, in which the latter lost 5,800 men in 
killed and wounded. Brigadier Hope Grant, at 
| the same date, stormed and took Chowraykie, an 
| old stronghold of Nana-Sahib, killing and wounding 
1,800 of the enemy, but cunning Nana escaped in 
time. Several other skirmishes bad occurred at 
different points, and the mutineers are still in 
strong force at many places. 
| Consols are quoted at 97} ; and corn has fallen 
| to-day again, and is becoming cheap. 
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We noticed in our last number the case of 
“Pritchard v. The Mercbant’s and ‘Tradesman’s 


Mutual Life Assurance Company,” in which the | 


latter resisted successfully the payment of a policy, 


on the ground that the last premium had been | 


paid to them after the lapse of the insured life ; 


and, as the case was reported, subsequent to the | 


days of grace allowed on the policy. 


It is now stated that the premium was paid | 


subsequent to the expiry even of the days of 
grace, and that if it had been made within that 
period, the policy would not have been resisted. 
That statement vindicates the society -with- 
out materially altering the case, because the 
judge gave an opinion against reliance upon the 
days of grace, which extend from twenty to thirty, 
without explicit conditions entered on the policy. 


This interregnum appeared very like a snare, | 


and the whole affair excited so much interest that 
having often recommended life assurance we ob- 
tained from a number of companies information 
regarding their practice, and their views of the 
doubtful point. 

We lave not pursued these inquiries minutely 
or to the fullest extent ; because immadiately after 
their commencement we found that the majority of 
companies were publishing their determination to 


abide by the old and reexgnised practice of dis- | 


‘tors would be binding upon their successors 
| perhaps twenty years hereafter. 

The practice of the company in all similar cases 
might not be of much more importance, for it 
might be said with truth that the company must 
| now do right, although it had been formerly doing 
wrong. ‘The respectability of companies is & 
‘different matter, and all respectable companies 
would make the payment. Asa matter of legal 
| right we believe, however, that it can only be 
enforced when it is incorporated in the companies’ 

deed or on the policy. A large proportion of the 
companies have adopted that course. An express 
enactment on the subject would necessarily super- 
sede all other precautions, and the iuterests in- 
| volved are sufficiently large to warrant that step. 


Tuk Famity Enpowmant Lire ASSURANCE AND 
Annuity Society resolved—‘‘ That the practice hi- 


| 


_therto recognised and adopted by this society be con- 
tinued, namely, should any person whose life has been 
insured die during the days of grace allowed for the 
payment of the premiums, the policy, notwithstanding 
the premium may have been unpaid at the time of the 
decease, shall, provided it be subsequently paid within 
the days of grace, continue in full force as if such pre- 
mium had been paid during the life of the person 
insured.’’ 

| Merropourran Lire Assurance Socigty.—lI beg 
to state, with reference to your enquiry of the 17th of 
February, (received this day) that by their society, 
policies are considered in full force and effect during 


chargiug policies that lapsed during the days of | 
grace. It was still more important to know that | 
a Lill was to be introduced into Parliament in order 
to clear these contracts from any doubt on the | 
subject. Still, as we have received replies from a 
ae of companies, it is only just to publish 
We might have simply copied the names of the | 
Companies premising that they had all given affirm. | 
mauve answers, or that they all recognised their | 
Hability to discharge a policy falling due during | 


the days allowed for the payment of the premium, | 





“though that should not have been effected. The | 
erence, however, in the answers will repay the 
‘pace they occupy. They enable us to express a 

whether the resolution of the present direc- | 


the period of the thirty days allowed for the payment 
of the premiums thereon, and thata premium would be 
received if tendered within such thirty days, notwith- 
standing the previous decease of the Life Assured. 
Evrorean Lire Insurance aNd ANNUITY 
Society.—In reply to your enquiry, I beg to inform 
you, that this “ company does not consider its policies 
to be void, of the death if the Assured takes place 
during the days of grace, allowed for the payment of 


_ the premium, and before it be paid.’’ 


Tne British Protector Lire Assugance So- 
CIETY, in answer to our inquiry whether they consider 
their policies to be void if the death of the assured takes 
place during the days of grace allowed for the payment 
of the premium, and before it be paid, say, “ Certainly 


| pot.’’ 


Briton Lire Association.—This office does con- 
sider all policies in force during the days of {grace 
whether death occurs or not during such 30 days, 
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Tue Mryerva Lire Assurance have issued a | 


cireular to their policy holders, in which they say :— 
‘‘ This decision is so opposed to what has always been 
the practice of this company, that the Directors think 
it due to you, and’the public generally, to state for 
your information and guidance that you are effectually 
protected in the Minerva Life Office against a similar 
forfeiture of your assurance, as will appear by the 
following extract from the company’s prospectus :— 
‘In addition to the utmost liberality exercised by the 
Directors in the settlement of claims, the com- 
pany will be liable should a person assured die within 
one month after a renewal premium becomes due, pro- 
vided the premium be paid within the stipulated 
period.” This protective clause has appeared in the 
company’s prospectus since its formation in 1536, and 
since that date the ‘ Minerva’ has, in no less than 
thirty-four instances paid claims where the persons as- 
sured have died within the month’s grace allowed for 
payment of the renewal premiums. 

WESTMINSTER AND GENERAL Lire ASSURANCE 
AssociatioN.—The conditions Nos. 1 and 2 appended 
to policies issued by this office, must remove all doubt 
as to the course pursued by the Association on the 
point in question. “1. Should any premium be un- 
paid beyond thirty days after it has become due, the 
policy shall cease to be in force, but upon application 
to the Directors, the policy may be revived on such 
terms and conditions as they shall think proper. 
If, however, the person whose life is assured should die 
within the thirty days, the premium not having been 
then paid, the policy shall not be considered as having 
ceased, provided the premium be paid within sixty 
days next after the same shall have become due.’ 

Unitep Kincpom Lire Assurance ComPpany.— 
The Directors beg to state, that a premium upona 
policy of Insurance effected with this office paid within 
the twenty-one days of grace, has always been, and 
will continue to be, held as a valid payment, the same 
as if such premium had been paid on the day it be- 
came due, notwithstanding death may have happened 
in the meantime. The Directors have resolved, should 
the life insured die within the twenty-one days, and 
formal intimation to that effect be given in writing to 
the office within that period, the premium may be 
deducted from the sum insured when the claim is 
paid. 

CONSOLIDATED AssuRANCE Company.—This com- 
pany do not consider their policies to be void if the 
death of the assured takes place during the days of 
grace allowed for the payment of the premium, and 
before it be paid, provided that some one on behalf the 
representatives pay it within the thirty days. A con- 
dition to this effect is endorsed on our policies. 

NATIONAL ProvipENt INstiTuTION.—The Direc- 
tors recognise as fully in force all policies on which 
the premiums are paid within the days of grace, al- 
though the death of the assured may precede pay- 
ment. 

Unitep Kincpom Provipent Inxstitution.—All 
policies granted by this Institution are considered to be 
in force during the thirty days allowed for payment of 
the premium; and should the assured die within that 

riod, the claim would be paid, but the premium 
would be deducted. 

Tuv Roya INsurance Orrice say that the Direc- 
tors consider a life policy to be absolutely in force 
during the thirty days of grace, where notice of the 
death of the life assured is given without delay. In 
such cases the premium can either be paid within 
the stipulated time, or the amount can be deducted 
from the sum assured when the claim is paid. 

Tue Encuisn Wipows’ Funp.—The practice of 
this association has always been to consider policies in 
force during the thirty days grace, even in the event of 
the death of the assured, before the payment of the 
premium, 
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PRUDENTIAL MuTvuat AssuRANCE Assoctanioy 
—We have already admitted and paid claims that on, 
curred during the days of grace, and received the pre. 
miums, after we knew of the deaths; and in order y 
prevent the possibility of a mistake hereafter, y, 
have made ourselves legally bound to carry out ¢g;, 
practice, so that the days of grace are granted at m, 
risk, as they were always supposed to be. 

NortH oF ENGLAND Fire AND LIFE Insvuraycy 
Orrice.—This company considers its policies to remain 
in force during the specified days of grace, whether 
the life assured be in existence or not, where the pre. 
mium is paid. 

Tug ENGiIneers AND AGE UNITED AssuRayep 
Societies.—-The liability of the Society is fully recog. 
nised during the days of grace; and if death should 
occur before payment of the premium, the only effect 
would be deducting the amount from the claim unde 
the policy. 

THe Western Lire AsstrRance Soctety,—Jp 
this office the time of grace is conceded, not as a privi. 
lege, but as aright, by printed endorseiment on each 
policy, viz. :-—‘‘ A policy shall not become void if the 
premium shall] be paid within thirty days after jt js 
due, notwithstanding that the death shall have happened 
before such payment of the premium.’’ 

Universa. Lire Assurance Socitety.—“ This office 
would never raise such a question, but, on the contrary, 
would most cheerfully pay any claim which might 
occur during the twenty-eight days of grace allowed by 
the rules of the office.’’ 

Tue Wetiincton Lire Orrice has advertised that 
it “has, and always will, recognise the validity of its 
policies, if death occur during the days of grace.”’ 

West OF ENGLAND InsuRANCR Company.—By 
the conditions upon the policies of this company, and 
invariably acted upon for upwards of half a century, 
the payment of the premiums are not only extended to 
the days of grace, without forfeiture of the policies, 
but the amount of the sums insured are legally recover. 
able the same as if the claim had arisen at any tims 
previously. 

THe Unitep Kincpom TemMPERANCE AND GENERAL 
PROVIDENT InstiTuT1oN.—It has always been the 
practice of this office, and always will be, to pay claims 
which fall in during the days of grace. Policies are 
considered in force until the days of grace are expired. 

LONDON AND PRoviNnCIAL PROVIDENT Socliety's.— 
Policies are not rendered void by the death of the 
assured taking place during the days of grace allowed 
for the payment of the premium and before it be paid. 

Brirannia Lire AssuRANCE CoMPANY, AND 
Brirannia Muruat Lire Associtation.—By the 
regulations of each of these Societies, 30 days’ grace 
are allowed for payment of renewal premiums, and in 
order to prevent the possibility of any doubt in regard 
to this important matter, an endorsement is now being 
made upon every policy to the effect, that if death oe- 
cur at any time during such days of grace the amount 
assured will be paid less the premium due. 

City or Lonpon Lirgk AssuRANcE Societt.— 
Policies in all cases, whether the assured be living & 
dead, held valid if premium paid within the days o 
grace. “y 

Tue Eavuity anp Law Lire Assurance Socrett 
noticed the subject at tbeir annual general meeting, 
held on Thursday, the 25th February, in the following 
passage of their report :— Before concluding this 
port, the Directors are desirous of referring to a quest 
which has recently attracted considerable attenti®, 
viz.: the validity of a policy in the event of the 
occurring after the premium has become due, but befort 
the expiration of the days of grace allowed for its pay- 
ment, They beg to inform all who are connected 
this society, that by the first of the conditions 
upon every policy which has been issued from 
office, it is expressly provided that in the event® 
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son, the premium must be received, and the sum 

eee yable; and further, that by a reso- 
red become pays. : be gently, Badee- 

asst f the Board of this society, even if the premium 
ort aid within the time allowed for the purpose, a 
ee hs held to be valid in the case referred to, the 
amount of the premium being deducted from the sum 
assured upon settlement of the claim. ; 

SovertiGN LiFz ASSURANCE Company.—All poli- 
cies issued by the office have a condition endorsed on 
them, to the effect that a policy shall not become void 
on account of death happening before the payment of 
he premium, if the premium be paid within the thirty 
ped y grace. Such has always been the rule and prac- 
Se office. 
ye Lire AssURANCE Company.—It has 
always been the practice in this office to hold policies 
to be in force, if the premium be paid within the thirty 
davs of grace, although the life may have failed within 
the thirty days, but before such payment of premium. 

Tus Loxnpon Lir& Association had issued the 
annexed circular, dated February 24th :—* Tam desired 
to acquaint you that, in consequence of a recent decision 
in the Court of Common Pleas, the Directors of the 
London Life Association have passed the resolution at 
fot, for the purpose of removing any doubt which may 
have arisen as to the past and future practice of the 
association :—‘ Resolved—That in all cases where any 
person assured by this society shall die after the pre- 
mium on his policy shall have become due and before 
the expiration of the fifteen days of grace, the policy 
shall remain in full force, provided such premium shall 
be paid at any time within the said fifteen days; in 
accordance with the practice hitherto adopted by the 
Association.’ ’’ 

Tae Nationat Lire Assurance Soctery issued 
the following statement :—** The Court of Directors, by 
virtue of the power given to them under the 65th 
clause of the Deed of Settlement of the society, passed 
the following resolution and bye-law on the 24th Feb., 
1858 :— That, although it has been the practice of the 
society to pay claims in cases where parties have died 
after the expiration of the policy (the payment of the 
premium being made within the days of grace allowed), 
yet, with a view of removing any doubt that may arise 
on the point, this Court doth resolve—That, in case the 
life assured shall drop after the day on which the pre. 
mium shall have fallen due, but before the expiration 
of the twenty days allowed for payment, the policy will 
not be forfeited in case of the payment of the premium 
within such twenty days.’’’ 

LoNDON AND CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE Society. 
—In reply to your circular letter of the 17th ult., I 
beg to say that it always has been, and still is, the 
practice of this society to admit the validity of policies 
thould death occur during the days of grace. 

Tue Brutish Empire Mutuat Lire Assurance 
Company.—In answer to your inquiry, I beg to inform 
you we have always paid claims arising under such 
circumstances, but requiring the premium to be paid 
before the expiration of the days ofgrace. The follow- 
is the form of condition we attach to our policies ;— 
“All yearly and half-yearly premiums must be paid 
within thirty days, and quarterly payments within 
atteen days after they shall become due, or the policy 
will be void, The death of @fe party whose life is 
‘sured within such thirty days, or fifteen days as the 
fase may be, shall not afiect the validity of any policy, 
— the premium is paid pursuant to this con- 
on." 

RELIAaNcr MctuaL Lire Assurance Socirty.— 
; Reliance policies are not voided by reason of death 

anng the days of grace allowed for payment of the 
2 na day may be seen by the annexed copy of a 
a in force since the establishment of the society 

?1:—* Tn the event of parties dying within the 
period allowed for payment of the premium after the 

¢ due, the policies will not be held to be forfeited, 
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provided payment be made by the representatives 
within the time so stipulated.’’ 

SoticiTors’ aNnD General Lire Assurance Sc- 
cigTy.—No policy has ever been issued by the society 
without this express condition :—** That no policy shall 
be void if the premium be paid within thirty days after 
it is due, even though it should become a claim within 
that period; but if the premium remain unpaid at the 
expiration of such thirty days, the policy shall be void 
to all intents and purposes.”’ 

Star Lire Assurance Socirety.—It always has 
been, and still is, the practice of this company to pay 
all claims which may arise from death during the days 
of grace, presuming that the premium has not been 
paid. 

East oF ExGianp Lire AssuRANCE AND ANNUITY 
SocreTy.—This society does not consider its policies 
void if the death of the assured takes place during the 
days of grace allowed for the payment of the premium, 
and before it be paid. Every prospectus issued by the 
society states that ‘thirty days are allowed for the 
payment of premiums, even though a policy should 
become a claim.’ The Directors not long since paid 
a claim under such circumstances, and [ believe that 
no office in London would have ever acted otherwise, 
even though the recent discussion had not taken place, 
It seems that the defence of the Merchant’s and 
Tradesman’s Office was misunderstood. 

THe LeGat and GeneraAL Lire Assuaancr So- 
ciety issued the following notice, signed by their 
Secretary :—* By the Deed of Settlement of this society 
it is provided—and every policy issued by the society 
has a condition printed on it—that the policy will not 
become void if the premium be paid within thirty days 
from the time agreed upon, notwithstanding the death 
of the life assured may have happened before such 
payment,”’ 

LONDON AND Provinciat Law AssurAncrk Sociery, 
—By the conditions endorsed on all policies issued by 
this society, the D-rectors are bound to pay (and it has 
always been their practice to do so) any claim occurring 
within the thirty days’ grace, notwithstanding the death 
having occurred before the premium is paid. 

Tuk EaGie INsurance Company refer to the fifth 
of their conditions of assurance, published before the 
date of the case which has caused doubts on this sub- 
ject: —‘ Premiums must be paid within one calendar 
month from the time they are due, or the policy will 
be void; but should death occur in the interval (the 
premium being unpaid), the Directors will nevertheless 
consider the assurance valid, provided the premium be 
paid within the stipulated time."’ 

Tue Law Lire Assurance Society issued a general 
notice in the following terms, dated February 17, 1858, 
and signed by the Actuary -—“ Many inquiries having 
been made relative to the payment by this office of 
claims on policies in the event of the decease of parties 
within thirty days after the premium shall become due ; 
the Directors deein it right to state, that in such cases 
their practice has always been, and will continue to be, 
to receive the premium, if paid within the thirty days, 
and consider the policy in force."’ 

Tue Wartertoo Lire Assurance Company say 
that “a clause in this company’s Deed expressly pro- 
vides that no policy shall be void if the premium be 
paid within the days of grace, even though the assured 
may have died previously thereto.’’ The Directors will 
insert this provision in all policies issued by the 
Company. 

Tue Law Union Fine anp Lire Insurance 
Company endorse upon their policies, as one of their 
conditions, that “‘a policy will not become void if the 
premium should be paid within thirty days next after 
the same shall become payable, notwithstanding the 
death, or other event ae which the sum insured by 
the policy shall become due, shall have happened before 


the payment of the premium, 
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The magnitude of the sums involved in several 
of these assurance companies will be readily under- 
stood from the following information found in 
some of their reports. An old company naturally 
has a larger accumulation than one of recent date ; 
and yet may not be in 4 better position; for that 
depends also upon other considerations; but it 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
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would be proper to state the total liabilities of | 
each company in the reports, in the manner adopted | 


by the Standard and other societies. 


The | 


present estimated value of these liabilities is a | 
different matter; although the real matter to— 


which the assured or the proprietary have to look. | 


Tue STANDARD Lire ASsuRANCE COMPANY, accord- 
ing to the report read at their annual meeting in 
Edinburgh on the 15th February, had, during the year 
1857, an income from premiums of £202,818 16s. 10d.; 
from interest on the company’s invested funds, £62,551 
lls. 4d.—total, £265,370 7s. 9d. The proposals of 
the year for new policies were 997, of which 840 were 
completed, and 157 were rejected or remained over. 
Those policies covered proposals which were altogether 
for £661,513 7s. 5d., being the largest amount offered to 
the society during the decennial period, except in 1855, 
when the sum was larger by £51,870 Os. 6d., and in 
1856, when it was larger than in the last year by 
£5,288 1s. 2d. The policies actually issued last year 
cover £574,839 7s. 5d., being the largest in any of the 
ten years closing then, except in 1856, when the total 
was higher by £34,494 Os. 6d. 

The policies which expired last year involved 
£87,925 13s. 3d., exclusive of any bonus, being the 
largest amount required in the period, except in 1854, 
when the amount was higher by £1,503 0s. 7d. The 
expectancy of deaths last year was 124-7, the reality 
99, and the difference in favour of the society was 25°7. 
The expectancy in 1856 was 113.5, and the reality was 
87, leaving a difference in favour of the society of 26°5. 
The whole policies of the company now cover a sum of 
£6,186,187 6s. 1ld. The total accumulations amount 
to the sum of £1,451,822 9s. 3d., or almost one-fourth 
of the liabilities. 

Tue Equity AND Law Lire Assurance Society, 
during 1856 issued 127 new policies, covering a sum 
of £123,920, and producing in premiums £4,012 10s.6d. 
At the close of the year the number of policies in ex- 
istence was 1,209, and the sum covered by them was 
£1,183,940. The accumulated fund of the society at 
that date was £201,751 19s. 9d., which forms seventeen 
per cent., or thereby, of the amount assured. The income 
of the society during 1857 was £45,976 18s. 4d.; the 
expenditure amounted to £31,464 10s. 2d.; leaving a 
surplus of £14,512 8s. 2d. This balance, added to the 
previous funds of the society, made up the accumulation 
previously stated. The expenditure included, for 
lapsed policies, £17,267 7s. 6d.; for surrendered poli- 
cies, £2,117 10s. 1ld.; for reassurances, £3,252 13s. 5d. 

Tue Nationat Provipent I[nstitution,—Brings 
its accounts up to the 3lst of December. During the 
year 1000 policies assuring £484,372 18s. 7d. had been 
accepted, the premiums amounting to £16,002 8s. 3d. ; 
116 policies had been declined and 55 were incomplete, 
making 1171 proposals. The claims, including bonuses, 
for 153 deaths were £91,163 6s.—making a total pay- 
ment since the tormation of the society, of £700,324 
17s. lld. The annual income from premiums was 
£211,406 7s. 8d., which, with £63,926 9s. 4d., interest 
oa invested capital form a total annual receipt of 
£275,331 17s.—The capital on the 20th of November, 
1842, was £1,139,806 1s. 7d., on the 20th of November, 
1857, it was £1,500,367 17s.11d., of which £84,318 were 
advanced to members on loan at interest, on the security 
of their policies, and the remainder invested in real 
estates, Government securities, &c. 
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Tae Lonpon Lire ASssociIaTION.—Has a 
annual income of €215,320 8s. 1d. from premiums and 
£114,360 9s. 4d. from interest upon securities, in. 
cluding £12,297 from advances of £245,940 Upon their 
own policies. In the half-year ending 31st of December 
fifty-seven policies had become claims, for whic 
werepaid £79,490 and fifteen policies represent; 
£20,750, had been purchased for £10,307 10s. 64. Be. 
side £433,000, invested in Bank stock and other 
similiar securities £1,911,617 6s. 10d. have been aj. 
vanced on mortgage. 

THe ENGiisH Wipow’s Funp, AND GENEKAL Lip 
AssuRANCE ASSOCIATION,—Received 698 proposals jg 
the last year, of which 479 producing an income » 
£3.391, 17s. 1d. were completed; in the same time 
£4,350 had been paid for 21 death claims. The total 
premiums for 1857, had been £14,427 7s. 3d. of which 
£9,443 lls. were renewals. It had £13,131 16s, 94 
invested in Exchequer Bill loans, &c. 

Tue Britisu Empire MutvaL,—Insured £181,955 
by 854 policies in 1857, declining 68 proposals for 
£18,020, and had 120 representing £34,025 incom. 
plete ; sixty-nine deaths had occurred in the year, upon 
which £16,916 15s. 6d., including bonuses, had been 
paid and £62,872 5s. 3d. since the formation in 1847, 
The receipts from premiums were £44,757 lds. 64. 
during the twelve months, and £13,862 3s, 9d, had 
been invested in Consols. 

THe NatTionaAL Lirg AssuRANCE,—Had £38,863 
Os. 2d. for the year on renewal, and £3,392 16s. 10d 
from new premiums, of which £1,307 14s. 5d, had 
been paid for re-assurance. The claims had amounted 
to £26,449, and the purchase of policies to £3,066. 
The sums invested in stock, mortgages, debentures, &€., 
were £325,486 3s. 1ld., producing an annual income 
of £15,877 4s. 10d. 

The Annual income of the Briton Lire Associa- 
TION for the year ending the 30th of November last, 
was £9.777 7s. 5d., of which £992 5s. 5d., were paid 
for re-insurauce. The claims during the year were 
ten and amounted to £3,682 10s.—but as £1,900 was 
received from other companies the payments on this 
account were £1,782 10s. During the year 1837 
proposals were made representing £824,450, of these 
1,062 assuring £219.200, bringing an income of 
£6,928 1s. 10d. were accepted. 

Tue Provipent Cierk’s Mutua Lire Assta- 
ANCE AssociaTIoN which rose from a very sinall be- 
ginings had, mainly by the exertions of its chainna 
an income of £24,115 17s, 1d. from premiums for the 
year 1857. The claims from deaths in 1857 were 
£6,628 7s. 1d., and annuities paid £595 13s. lld. It 
had £82,509 9%s. 9d. invested in the funds and oa 
mortgage, £9,000 a cash deposit, which with £3,005 
13s. advanced to members upon their policies, ands 
few smaller items showed a total capital of £11,782 ls 

Tue Law Lire Assurance Company declared 
dividend of £2 10s. per share. The total 
balance of the society at the close of 1857 ws 
£4,655,160 17s. 5d. "The claims from death in the 
past year had been £309,568, raising the total paymest 
on that account since the formation of the office ® 
£4,100,000, of which £3,355,000 were for sums 
and £745,090 as bonuses. a 

From the reports d®three of the companies, # 
is difficult to gather the amount of their accumt 
lations. ‘Three of the others are compa 
young, and have not had time to get into fi 
Seveu whose accounts are clearly stated, give 
in hand amouuting to 210,581,985 ; and a very 
little farther inquiry will, we believe, establish 
holding by insurance companies of the largest capi 


in any business within the country. The 
assured in these seven companies probably enced 
fifty millions, 
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